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(OLLE GE for CIVIL ENGINEERS, and 


ACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, 
shed in 1840, 
ce the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
given in this College is pec: en suited to the 
exigencies of the en: day, and is most beneficial not only to 
those studying En asa profession, 
but to all persons engaged in the practical application of Scientific 
ciples. 

eens of the Institution may be obtained at the residence 
of the German Professor, No. 3, Berkeley-square ; at the following 
Booksellers —— Mr. Dalton, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross ; Mr. 
Parker, West Strand; Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill and 
on application to the Principal, at the College at Putne 

June, | M. COWIE, M.A., Principal. 


TO ARTISTS. 


7 r 
ISTORICAL PAINTING. — PREMIUM 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 

Ove Tuovsanp Povnps are hereby offered to the Artist who 
shall produce the best Ot Paintine of the Baptism of Curtst, by 
immersion, in the River Jordan, to illustrate the accounts of the 
Fvangelists :—Matthew, 3rd chapter, 13th to 17th verses ; Mark, Ist 
chapter, 9th to lith verses; Luke, 3rd chapte r, 2lst to. 2rd verses ; 
and the following lines from the first book of Milton’s * Paradise 
Regaine: 

“Tsaw 


The prophet do him reverence, on him rising 
Out of the water, heaven above the ciouds 
Unfold her erystal doors,” &e. 
Lines 79 to 86 ; ; again, line 288-— 
* As I rose out of the laving stream.” 

It is required that the size of the work shall be not less than 12 
feet by 1, nor greater than 15 feet by 32; that the two principal 
figures shall be at least as large aslife : that the time shall be either 
immediate ly before the immersion, while John is uttering the words 
of administration, or immediately after it, while John and Christ 
are standing in the water to the depth of about two-fifths of their 
height. 

Two years, from this date, will be allowed for the completion and 
sending in of the pictures. They must be forwarded—in er nad 
exceeding two inches in width—to a place in London hereafter 
be advertised. The whole of the works will be publicly exhibited 
in the Metropolis, for a period of time, not exceeding two months, 
during which the competing Artists (being so far their own judges) 

shall by successive eliminations reduce the number of the paintings 
to Five, out of which we will select the one to which the prize shall 
be awa: 

With the view of obtaining suitable accommodation for the 
exhibition, it is requested that the names and addresses of all 
Artists intending to compete, together, if possible, with the size of 
their pictures, may be sent to either of our addresses by the Ist of 
January, 1846, when the precise mode of elimination will be adver- 
tired, and the Money FUNDED for this speciric opsect, in the names 
of three respectable individuals in London, whose names will be 
published ; and, in the meantime, references will be given, if 
required, both in London and Edinburgh. 

The competition is open to Artists of all Nations. 

The 1,000. will be paid tothe successful competitor before the 
close of the Exhibition ; the picture and copy: right of it to become 
our property. 

The utmost care will be taken of the Fiction: but we cannot 
hold ourselves responsible in any case of injury or accident ; nor 
can we defray any of the expenses of their conveyance or removal. 


THOM ~ | LL, 
Alkali bf ‘orks, South Shields, 
CH ARLES HILL ROE, 
Hermitage, ioe Road, Birmingham. 
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April 3, 1845. 
TO BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS, ETC. 
DITORSHIP.—A GENTLEMAN of some ex- 
perience is open to an ENGAGE MENT, either in connexion 
with a Magazine or Newspaper. He has also a New Work to dis- 
pose of, as well as the Copyright of a Work that has pat through 


several editions.— Address, A. M., at Mr. Noble's, 2, St. Martin’s 
court, Ludgate-hill. 


TO THE LITERATI AND OTHERS OF CONDITION. 
YOUNG LADY of respectability and highly- 


complimented literary promise, is, from absence of a com- 
ent surviving connexion, in need of a PATRON of foregoing 
lite order, with liberality to aid her debut in a composition 
latteringly critiqued, and upon which her prospective anticipa- 
tions are based, that to be effectively beneficial, admits of no ey 
For fuller particulars. or an interview, apply by letter, prepai 
to Incocnita, 188, Pi ecadilly. 


DUCATION. — GERMANY.—The Principal 
of a respectable Establishment at Bonn, on the Rhine, 
formed in 1833, on pares co comets principles of Education, _ me 
limited number o' YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
inform Varents that he shall have a FEW VACANCIES at ver the 
approaching Vacation. Until his arrival in London, early in July, 
is Prospectus, and References to the Parents whose Sons are now 
= his care, may be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond- 











“RONN, ON THE RHINE. . 
N ENGLISH GRADUATE, of the 


U niversity of Cages residing in the pleasantest suburb 
of Bonn, receives SIX PUPILS into his House, for the purpose of 
instructing them in Fay Greek, Latin, and French Languages, 
Mathematics, History, &c., and of affording them peculiar advan- 
tages for the attainment ofa thorough know ledge of the German 
Language and Literature. 

The Advertiser has Testimonials from the late Ottfried Miiller, 
Heeren, &c., under whom he studied at Gittingen. 

French is taught by a native of Paris attached to the University. 

References to distinguished Professors of the University of Bonn, 
and to Gentlemen in England. 

There is an English Episcopal Church at | ae 

The Railway is open from Ostend to Bon 

For further particulars apply, by letter, a “H.L.S. care of the 
Rev. W. B. Curate of Cover’ fardres, Canterbury.” 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be had, in London, of 
J. E. Taylor, Esq. Red Lion-court, Flcet-street, or of John 
Murray, Esq. _Albemarle- street. 


XNEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— 

J Mr. Tewnanrgives Private Instruction in MINERALOGY " 
with a view to facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY and the Applica- 
tion of Mineral Substances in the ARTS, illustrated by an exten- 
sive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c., at his residence, No. 149, 
STRAND, LONDON. He also arranges clementary Collections of 
Shells, Minerals, and Fossils, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 guineas each. 


oh ta 
AGUERREOTYPE.—Brarp v. Ecrrroy.— 
Monopoly defeated—The Injunction dissolved—Mr. Beard 
to pay the Costs on both sides—see Times, June 3. Amateurs in this 
fascinating Science have now an o) pportunity of gratifying their 
taste, Mr. Egerton, by the above decision, being free to sell the 
superior Lenses and Apparatus of V: oigtlander and Lerebour, Che- 
micals, Plates, and every requisite to carry out the P hotographic 
. Parties made proficient in the process for 3¢. 3s., either by 
personal instruction or by letter. Liqueur Hongroise, 5s. * per bottle. 
New Salt of Gold, for fixing the Daguerréotype pictures, 5s. per 
bottle. Egerton’s Translation of Lerebour's Treatise on the Art, 
7s. 6d. Orders by post punctually attended to. 
1, Temple-street, Whitefriars, London. 


PRIZES. 











MPORTANT to INVENTORS and PATEN- | 


TEES.—A GOLD MEDAL, value 1007, anda SILVER 
MEDAL, value 502, will be given by Mr. M. Joscruin Cooxe. 
The Gold Medal for the best Patent, and the Silver Medal for the 

it Design, taken out or Registered at the Office for Patents and 
Designs, 20, Half Moon-street, between the Ist of November, 1844, 
and the Ist of June, 1846. 

The Prizes will be awarded by competent judges on the 10th of 
June, 1846. The conditions to be observed, together with instruc- 
tions, charges, and every information for obtaining Patents in 

nzland or Foreign Countries, or Registering Designs, will be 
forwarded gratis on application to M. Joscelin Cooke, at the Office 
for Patents and Registration of Designs, 20, Half Moon-street, 
Piccadilly, London. 





TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 
A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
©? . Acenrt, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive a jpeas ae 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Win: ons and 
to forward Effects to all parts of the v orld. 





| for insertion in the New Number — the 2ith inst. ; 


PIN BURGH REVIEW, 


OOKSELLERS: PROVIDENT INSTITU- 


tl 
The ‘AN RIVERS ARY DINNER will take placeon TUESDAY 
June 24, at the Star axp Garter, Ricumonp. 
‘BEVIS ELLERBY GREEN, Esq. in the Chair. 
stewart 
Mr. Aylott Mr. Richards 
Mr. Bigg Wm, Rivington, Esq. 
Thomas Brown, Esq. Mr. Roberts 
John Cauvin. Esq. Mr. T. B. Sharpe 
James Child, Esq. Mr. 8. Sharwood 
a Dickinson, Esq. John Smith, Esq. 
fr. Edmonds A. Spottiswoode, Esq. 
Me Folthorp P, Stewart Esq. 
John peer, jun. Esq. Mr. A. Suttaby 
Mr. Hayday Mr. Sweet 
a Longman, Fsq. Mr. A. Taylor 
Chas, Longman. Esq. Thomas Tega, Esq. 
Wm. Longman, Esa, | Mr. Van Voorst 
John Murray, Esq. 
Mr. Patrick Mr. E. 5 
Dinner on ee table at Four o'clock precisely. 
Tickets, £0s. each ay be had of the Stewards ; the Honorary 
Secretary Mr. Walker, the Collector ; and at the Star and Garter 
ichmond. 
*x* It is requested that Tickets be agylied fer before the 2ist 
ane. Members can introduce Frien¢ 
Conveyances from St. Pari’s and Piccapitty to RicnMoyp 


every Half-hour. 
_WILLIAM MEYRICK, Hon. See. 


THE E REVIEW, and 
gua TERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and 
GENERAL ATER ATURE.—ADvVERTISEMENTS will be received 


and Bits 
and Prosrectvuses, until the 27th in 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's € erdward, and Waterloo-place. 


No. CLXV.— 
4 Apvertisements for insertion in No. 165 of The Edinburgh 

Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers’ by Thursday, 

the 2th instant ; and Bicts on or before Saturday next, the 28th. 
39, Paternoster-row, J une “1, 1845. 








ublic Library, Conduit-street. 


J ONT SUBSCRIPTIONS ror NEW BOOKS. 


The New Plan, established at this Library, is found to be so 
preferable to the former mode of purchase, that Reading and Book 
Societies in every my of the country are now adopting it, and re- 
ceiving their = ies regularly from this extensive and valuable 
Library. The leading features of this improved plan, which the 
rapid conveyance of railroads and steam-vessels renders univer- 

sally applicable, are explained in a recent Publication, =; 
: Hints for Reading and Book Societies, which is forw arded ( 
and post free) to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed, 
SavnpERs & Ortey, Public Library, Conduit- street. 


= 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. aH RY pow THOATE, at his Rooms, 22, Tiesbetanet, 
URSDAY, June 26, and following day, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRA VINGS. ‘chief 
L by the Old Masters, including a great variety of Histori 
Picturesque, and wine Subjects, Portr.its, Etchings, Book Plates, 





with which J. A. G. may entrusted, will be amano with the 
mag» attention and promptitude, and on terms that will insure 

ture favours—The List of A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dente. and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 
Old Jewry. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AuctTIoNEERs and 
Cosrurssion Mrrcuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES,— 
Particular attentiongiven tothe SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS, 
Satisfactory references can be obtained at John Miller's, Hen- 
rietta- ‘street, Covent-garden. 


IRCULAR NOTES.-Union Bank or Lonpon. 
The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 10/ and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all the principal cities and 
towns of Europe and elsew here, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll- place ; and at the C — cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 
. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


NCAUSTIC SacouaTionen FOR ROOMS, 

4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for C ottines and 

Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 

Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done ox ‘ cana for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND and LIFE 
\) ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—NOTICE is hereby given, that 


the in VESTIGATION into the AFFAIRS of this Society, as 
ones for by the Articles of Constitution, will take place on the 

















ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 


DUCATION.—Messrs. Epwarp and CHARLES 
4 Ketter, of Zurich, have been honoured with the confidence 
of so many parents, and have already met (with so much ones 
that they have been enabled to make 
their establishment. A spacious house, newly built, ‘and spoon 
adapted to their purpose, in one of the finest and most commanding 
Situations, gives them the advantage of having every convenience, 
ona of being able to meet every requirement. There a many 
rate rooms for the accommodation of Parlour-boarder 
“The commencement of the studies is fixed for about the middle 
ofJuly. If the parents desire it, one of the Principals will under- 
e to meet any pupils, and to convey oor to sae destination. 
The Terms are, for Scholars under 11 ¥ 5 guineas. 
— above ML, and ‘cnaer 142. 6 
— above “ Bo o- 
— for Parlour’ Boarders 
y be had of Dr. Bompas, F haticnie, Bristol ; 





Prospectuses 
jot ty of Mr. — ‘Bookseller, Southampton-row, Russell-square, 


eens :—Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, London ; Dr. Bom 
Fishponds. Bristol ; Rev. Edwar Young, - 
Mess: . Keller can also give 


ristol. 
¥ if , to the 
parents 0 of their scholars, Roenses, itcoquieed, to 





3ist 0! , 1845, and that all who effect Insurances on their 
Lives before that day, which closes the current septennial period, 
will secure a certain 
who delay doing so till the commencement of the following year. 
Copies of the last Annual Report, and all necessary information, 


may be had on epplication at the Head Office, or at any of the | 


Society's agencie: 
_ London Oftice, 7 7, Pall Mall. 
{HEAP HOUSE and SHOP to LET in the 
/ CITY, centrally situated in a crowded neighbourhood, suit- 
able for a Retail Trade, Publishing Office, or Agency 
The House is newly built, and has been fitted up with superior 
domestic accommodation ; it contains eight Rooms, with a Wash- 
ing Closet on the first floor, a paved yard, and a fiat roof, adapted 
for many useful purposes, Rent 602. Inquire on the premi 
| o, 5, W hitefriars-strect, within a few doors of Fleet-street, of Mr. 
8. Richardson, Surveyor. 


()LD and MODERN BOOKS, PRINTS and 
MUSIC, purchased in any quantities, for which the most 


liberat price will be given in cash, or by exchange in town or country. 
And on the 2ith instant, EDWARDs’S CHEAP RANDOM 


UGH MKE AN, London Agent. 





CATALOGUE of Valuable Old ats Miscellaneous Books, will be | 


posted through the kingdom gratis.—Address, pre-paid, 7¢, Bunhill- 
row, Londun, 





| tini Opera, 12 vols—S. Ephraem Syri 
reater benetit than will be obtained by those 


usiness, | 


au great number illustrative of London, 
on , many very fineand vcaren Also a quantity of Portfolios, with 
and without leaves. 





VALUABLE ROOKS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will FELI.. 2 a his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
TUESDAY, Ju 


ly 
HE LIBRARY ofa GENTLEMAN, deceased, 


inciading Dugdale’s Monasticon, new edition, by Cayley, 
Ellis, and Bandineau, large pay r complete in parts— —Montfaucon; 
L’Antiquité Explique, 19 vols. odge’s Illustrious Portraits, 4 
vols. large paper, India proofs, “jn parts—Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities, large paper—Encyclopedia Britannica and Supple- 
ment, 25 vols.—Bryans Dictionary of Painters and Raprcers, | 2 
vols—Murchison’s Silurian Geology—Shakspere’s Works. 
gravings by Kenny Meadows, printed on one side, entirely on india 
ye per, probably unique, 3 vols.—Coxe’s Memoirs of the Duke of 
Mariberengh, 6 vols. very scarce—Sowerby's Mineralogy, 6 vols.— 
James's sacel History, 6 vols.—Service Books, &c. imported 
Antwerp— Foreign Books in Geography, Statistics, Finance, &c., 
collected b bya Gentleman who contributed articles on these subjects 
to the Penny Cyclopsedia ; &c 


Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 192, 


Fleet- street (corner of Chancery-lane), on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
une 25, and 3 following days, at half past 12, 


TALUABLE BOOKS, a Portion of the Library 


of a Gentleman from the Country. Including, Fotio: Con- 





} ciliorum Oranium Generalium, 38 vols. large paper—l’aronii An- 


nales Ecclesiastici, 23 vols.—Poli Syeone Criticorum, 5 vols.— 
8. Basilii Opera, 3 vols.—Calvini Opera Theologica, 8 voli. Museo 
Pio-Clementino, 4 vols —Edmondson’s Baronage, 5 vols.— Journals 
of the Lords and Commons—Purchas’ Pilgrimes, 6 vola —S. Angus- 
pera, 6 vols.— QvARTO: 
Knight's Priapus—Encyclopedia Britannica and Sup ponent, 26 
vols.— Pugin’s Paris, 2 vols.—Physiognomical Portraits, 

2 vols. India proofa— Ocravo, &c.: Dodsley’s Annu 

1758 to _-* 82 vols.—Johnson's British Poets. 75 vols 

Zoology, per, 24 vols.—Bell’s British Theatre, 


32 vols. 
| Peclincmee distory and Debates, 137 vols. Monthly Review, 
| - vols.—Nicholson’s Natural Philosophy, 2 


3 vola.—Foxe’s Book’ 
f Martyrs, 8 vols.—Bp. Jeremy Taylor's Works, 15 vols. ; &e. Ke, 
To be viewed, and C atalogues had 








Just published, 1 vol 12mo. pri . Be. e 
cu ARENCE DE MAN FRE DO, Traduit de 
l’Anglais de Lord Normanby, par EMILY NEWTON, 

“Ce petit poeme melancoligue et amoureux est ccrit en prose 
Francaise, par une plume Anglaise, A laquelle une certaine naiveté 
gramimatics ne, et j’oserai dire, une sorte de tour ure exotique, n'dte 
rien de sa grace, ou plutdt donne une grace de plus.” 

Le Constitutionnel. 

“The tale as it now presents itself to us for the tirst time in its 
French dress, is interesting in its incidents, is written with re- 
markable ease and elegance ; ; one, but for the name upon the title- 
page, would have, p be production of an accomplished 
native of France.”—Critic, May 

Dulau & Co. 3, Seho-square, 
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THE ATHENEZUM 


(June 2] 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL.— 
The Hospital Committee ofter their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to Viscount Morpeth for his eloquent and successful advocacy 
of the interests of the Charity as Chairman at the Hospital Dinner 

on the 3rd of June, and for his liberal contribution to its fun 
To the other noblemen and gentlemen w pom favoured the Hospital 
pA. pn en an t to the generous bene- 
es appear in the eajomned list of donations and 

_— they cod pininie their most hearty thanks. 

wore mittee be express their gratification at the new proofs 
which this occasion “4 called forth, of the estimation in which the 
Youtitution is held. The large amount of the collection furnishes 
most satisfactory evidence that the — derived from the Hos- 
pital, both as a Charity and a School of Medicine, are highly 
appreciated ; and they rejoice at being — to announce that the 
result of this appeal presents a prospec a realization of an 
object of very earnest desire. Relying on the liberality of the pub- 
lic, the Committee have determined on setting aside the sum of 
— * towards completing the Hospital, by erecting the North 

i The cost of the building will, they believe, amount to about 
double that sum; but yey ating the increase of benefits which 
it will confer on "the he success which has attended all 
previous exertions on behalf of the Charity, they feel confident that 
the requisite funds will soon be raised. This wing would afford 50 
additional beds al in- ey a the opportunity of introducing 
mos e@ arr ts for the classifi- 
cation of disease. 

At present it is aaragege' to treat persons afflicted with uterine 
diseases as out-patients ; they are obliged either to submit to the 
inconvenience, increased b r. the nature of their m of journeys 
to and from the Hospital, or to be visited at their own habitations : 
consequently many distressing cases receive less attention than they 
require, and opportunities of observing their progress and treat- 
ment are lost to the student. The Committee are anxious that a 
ward should be established expressly for the relief of this class of 
maladies ; they would also appropriate another to the treatment of 
ophthalmic complaints: and they appeal most especially to those 
who sympathize with the sufferers in either of these classes of dis- 
ease for their assistance. 

The Committee again recommend the Hospital generally to the 
kind offices of its friends and to their endeavours to procure an in- 

crease to the annual subscriptions. On their aid they have 
still to rely for the means of providing for the difference between 
the ordinary receipts and expenditure, and for the completion of 
the fund for building the wing, which will be commenced so soon 

8 the additional sum of 2,002, shall be raised. 


Steward.’ Contributions and Lists. 
* Denotes additions to former donations. 








Vicount Morpeth, Chairman .. 
*The Duke of Somerset, K.G. .. 

The Earl of Burlington .. 
*The Earl of Auckland, G.C.B, 
*The Lord Bishop of Durham 

Lord Wenloe 

Lord Robert Risitaee om 
*fhe Right Hon. Dr. Lushington . ot ~ 
*Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. ha si - wo a 


Sir 1. L. Goldsmid, Bart.’s List. 


Isaac Aflato, Esq. 
*John Bagshaw, 


)*Samuel Amory, a Sq... KS 
R, John Bag > 
(Steward) 
5|*A, ‘'.~—— Esq. tens onts 
‘ 3eaumont, Esq. . 
see a 5 Mr. William Renend - 
he F 3 | *Henry Bigg, Esq 
| Major-General , EEE 


10 | (Steward).. ove 
;* James Booth, "Esq. 

* 31 10| (Steward) moe nae 
oferta wa + 311) l*Hyde Clarke, E 
(Steward) 
*John Dillon, 
(Stewa 
3 samuel Duck, 
1 (Stewa 
2\J. Evans, “Esq. | (Steward).. 
5|*Wm. Ewart, _ aia RP. 


Esq. 
a senese 
*G, Bish 


1 Barnand “aiid 


7 Cohen, eh 2 BE wall 


* De Castro, Esq. 
my 


10|_. (Steward) ... 
9 Sir Chas. Fellows 
10 *M. Forster, Esq. M.P. 
9 | *J.G. Frith, Esq. (Steward) 
0 | B. Gazelee, Esq. 1 
) 10 Mr. John Gemini 
W. B. Glasse, Es« 

0) * William Alers “sankey, 
3 Esq. (Steward) 

o| John Heathcote, E: 

o| Dr, Henderson . 

o|*Sir B. Heywood, 

2| (Steward) 


*Lemon Hart, Esq, 
*M. Hart, Esq 

*J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
*Z. A. Jessel, 





1|*J. P. Heyw 
| abirs. J.P. Heywood... 
} *Henry Merrik Hoare, Esq. 
1 *R. Hutton, Esq. (Steward) 
@| Robert. > ana Esq..... 





- J esse 
Walter ter foveph Bi 
Joseph La ert, AG 
*Emanuel Lousada, Esq. 
3. Mosterman. Ba . jun. io *Mr. 

ose aynar noes . 
Charles M‘Garel, Ei | Messrs, Knight & € 
(Ste ward). . 10 10 *Vicesimus Knox, Esq. .. 
mM MCh lery, Esq. : 5 o|*Sir Chas. Lemon, Bart. 
David 3 Mocatta, Esq. 3 “Stew ward) 

S. Moss, Esq 2 ee: Samy owene) 
~~ — - a w illiam Marshall, Esq. 
*Samuel Philips, Esq. .... 1.P. (Stew 

J.D. Powles 

Hi. Prinsep, Baa.t (steward) a1 

H, Raincock, Esq wes 
~~ G. Re sbartse Esq. 


ee eo) 


mo 











1) Sq.. 
)| *Jeremiah Olive, 
(Steward).. 
)| A. Panizzi, Esq.. 
John Burton Philips, Esq. 
10 (Stewar ‘ 
el, 4 | Pfofeeegr Pater Goons 
inson, Es 
fine eka Esq "3) “Edward Romilly, i 84. 
* 
Peer poe. Hes... 10| Dr. Rothman (Steward) .. 
10 ~~ Shoolbred and 


Esa. os 
1 





v. “gS Stebbing, wasendl 
lain, (Steward) . 2 
Samuel Stiebel, Esq. - 
Stone, Esq. (Stew ard)... 
CS. Thomas, Esq 
*Thomas Thornley, a 
M.P. (Steward). 
*Henry Warburton, Esq. 
lL. Wickham, Esq. 
(Steward) 
*The Rey. John _ pe 


*B. Winthrop, 
sq. iheewani 
a 








. Goldsmid, Esq. .... 
*F. D. Goldsmid, Esq. .... 


*Henry Avigdor, Esq. .... 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. (Trea- 
surer’s List.) 
*The Executors of Charles 
50 





Wood, 
W illiam Wood, E 


ee ‘4 e, Esq 
*Mr. Aste ¥, iq. 








tower w weoon 





* 
10:10 





*€. Cope, Esq. (Steward) ..£5 


5|*Charles S anh 
*William Slark, jun., Esq. 1 Esq. 


1) Henry H. Kenna 
| John P. Kennard, Esq. 


pe , Meant Helbert, Esq. 5 5 | Mrs. Lainson 
Moses Montefiore, — 
“fate ward) - 1010 | «J. J. Sylvester, ue 
Lady Montefiore ; 5 Esq. 
— Lionel de “Roths- e 


A. “De Sy ‘mons, 6, Bsa 


The Rev. D.W W.. Marks. 
Fence! Abrahams, Esa. a 


~ 
me WM CMON eR RK am soon 


1 
te 
Ditis op 
P. Frankland, Esq. 
Benjamin Gompertz, Esq. 
fallett, Turner 
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Total £2,089 6s. 


aon ations and Subscriptions will be received by the following 
Bank -Coutts & Co, 59, Strand; London and Westminster Bank, 
Sinemabery Branch ; Scott & vo, 1 Smith, 
Payne & Sinith, 1, Lombard-street ;' also by the Treasurer, Sir I. 
Goldsmid, Bart. John's-lodge, Regent’s-park. At the Hospital, 
the House Physician, the Matron, and the Clerk to the Committee, 
have also printed receipts, signed by the Treasurer, ready for deli: 
very to Benefactors. 
WILLIAM LONG, Clerk to the Committee. 
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bgp AP BOOKS, ALL NEW.— 
of Needlework, by the Countess of Wilton, 4s, 6d. 5.4 
lished ry 10s, 6¢.—Artist's Book of ables, 280 Design: 
cote, 7s. 6d.; published at 12 vk & ley’ 's History of the Tow 
vols. im ria 4to. India proofs, 2/, 128, 6d. ; published at 12/. 12%,— 
R. Bentley's Works, edited by Dyce, 3 vols. bvo. 14, 18.; published 
at 12. 18s.—Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 2 vols. 4to. "109 Plates, 
half morocco, 3/. 3s.; published at 10/. 10s, — Bulwer’s Pilgrims of 
the Rhine, yas published at 1/. 11s, 6¢.—Bulwer’s Leila, 158. ; pub- 
lished at 1 — Burrow’s Elgin Marbles, 6s. published at 
1d. Is. A, th.” 8 ye of Conchology, 28 ‘plates, 8vo0. 78. 6d. ; 
published at 16s.— Calmet’'s bue =e ary of the Bible, 5 vols. Ato. 
4l. 14s, 6d. ; published at 10/.1 esvelt’s Picture Gallery, 2/. 5s. 
—Correy’s ‘Foreign Cathedrals, Plates, folio, half morecco, “3i. =; 
published at 10/, 10s.—Cook’s Shipping and Craft, 65 Plates, dto. 
2/.2s.; published at 3/. 13s. 6¢d.—Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, 8vo. 
14s, ; published at 2/. 2s, Cruden's Concordance, condensed by 
Hannay, 18mo. 3s. 6¢., published at 6s.—( ‘ruikshank’s Omnibus, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. ; published at 10s, 6d. — Library of Anecdote, 5 vols. 
10s, 6d, ; published at 30s.; Musical Library, 8 vols. 4to, 14. 11s. 6d. ; 
geen > at 41. 4s, ~ Musical Cabinet, 4 ‘Vols. 168. ; ; published at 
—Scottish Songs, by Chambers, 3 vols. 12s. ; published at 
Shakspeare Portfolio, 96 Plates, 1/.; published at 82 8¢,— 
gry Beit Warblers, 16 coloured’ Pilates, 9s.; published at 
6d. — A Catalogue of 1,000 others, gratis and post free, at 
Churton’ 's Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
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Just published, in royal 8vo. price 1 
TREATISE on the LAW of CONTRACTS, 
and_ Parties - Actioas ex contractu, (With the recent De. 

cisions and Statutes. 
By C. G. “ADDISON, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
ister-at- Law. 
London : Owen Richards. “law Publisher, 119, Fleet-street ; 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, Paternoster-row. 


CHEAPEST AND ee tt ae EDITION EVER 


Now ready, Second Edition, royal 8yo. cloth, 15s. 
ONTAIGNE’S WORKS, containing his 
Essays, Travels, Letters, with Life, &c. &c. 

“By far the most perfect edition extant of ‘Ola Montaigne,’ a 
writer who has always s high with men of the first genius ona 
critical sagacity.”—Spectator. 

“This volume is perfect and unique, paper and type remarkably 
good, and exceedingly cheap.”—John Bull. 

Cc. Templeman, 6, Great Portland-street, near Oxford-street. 


and 














Just published, handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 64, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION oF 


TALY; . Poem, in Four Cantos, with Notes, 
B JOHN EDMU ND READE 
Author of * Catiline,’* A Record of the: Pyramids,’ &¢, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & & Longm ngmans. 
Just published, feap. sewed, price 2s. 6d 
(THE COLD WATER CURE; ie USE and 
MISUSE Examined. By HERBERT MAYO, M.D. PRs 
formerly § Bampen tes to the Middlesex Hospital, &. &c. 
: Henry Renshaw, 356, Str 356, Strand. 
~~~ Just published, »in post 8vo. with e mogrevings, price 6a. 
han mec at un 
KVENINGS IN THE PYRENEES, 
comprising the Stories of Wanderers from many Lands. 
Edited an arranged b , Sf Author of ‘Rides 
in the Pyrenees,’ * Combe Wek ‘A Visit to my Birthplace,’ ge 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street. 
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Now published, Nos. 1 to 9, price 2s. 6d. each 


RITISH WILD FLOWERs 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 
With about Twenty coloured figures in each number. Demy 4ta 
his Work will only include those British Plants which are gt 
once and or 1, as it is intended principally for the 
use of Ladies taking country walks, who may wish to know the 
names of flowers they meet with in the fields and heage- TOWS, and 
some particulars respecting them. It is intended to comprise the 
whole in twenty numbers 
_ London : ~ illiam Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


a ortly will be pub lished 
1 ELIN EATIONS of ROMAN ANTIQUI. 
TIES found at CAERLEON (the ancient Jsca Silwrwm) and 
the Rugaboumner. 
By JOHN EDWARD LEE. 

This work will contain 27 Plates of unpublished Roman Anti. 
quities, viz. Saurian Ware, and other Pottery, Impresses, Legio- 
ary Stamps, Glass Ossorium, Fibula, Rings, Brass and Bronze 
Ornaments, Sculptures, and Inscriptions; together with brief 
Notices of Caerleon and the Neighbourhood , Descriptions of the 

and an Appendix, giving the Inscriptions already pub- 
Also a Catalogue of Coins, arranged by the Key. C. W 
llow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
al quarto.—The figures of enamelled ornaments will }< 
Only a limited number of copies will be printed. 
ondon ; Longman & Co. 





peria 
coloured, 
FOR AU THORS PUBLISHING. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d, cloth gilt ; or 3s, post free, 
’ . 
PHE AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 
A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New 
Works, com rising Explanations of the Process of Printing ; 
aration anc leulation of Manuscripts ; Punctuation, C eof 
’aper, Type, Binding, Tilustrations, Publishing, Advertising, 
stimates of Cost for Large or Small Editions, 4 ith an Exem- 
plification and Description of the Typograph arks used in 
the Correction of the Press. 
“ Every one who has yritten or who may write for the press 
should possess this work.” — Metropolitan. 
Also, price 2s. td. ; or 3s. post free, 
Plans for Gentlemen ’s Libraries, with Remarks on 
their Formation and Arrangement. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


MRS. JAMESON ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER, 
Third Edition, corrected and enlarged, werk mei post Syo. with 
: 0 Tllustre ations by the Author, 
(HARACTE ‘-RISTICS OF WOMEN, 
MORAL, P ouresc. ‘ALL AND a TORICAL. 
By Mrs. JAMES( 
“ A beautiful and touching < hin none ny on the heart and mind 
of. woman.” 
“Two truly delightful volumes, the most charming of all the 
works of a pao writer.”—Blackw 
y the same Author, in 2 vols. pos 
MEMOIRS OF CE LE —— D FEMALE iy E REIGNS. 
w Edition, revis 
“A series of sissies: Siographies of celebrated Queens ; such 
a work must be popular with every subject of these Queen governed 
realms.”— Metropolitan, 
Niuth Edition, revised by the Editor of * pa Me Not, 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
In one yolume, bound in silk and gilt, with beautifully-coloured 
Plates, dedicated by permission 
To Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Ken 
An elegant Present for a Lady—a beautiful Hand + ook to the 
Flower Garden. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ART DE VERIFIER LES DATES. 

In 10 yols. royal 4to. vellum paper (only 100 copies 

ublished at 9) francs ip volume,) 18/. 188, ; or 43 vols. 
ished at 312 francs), & 

‘ART de V ERIFIER les DATES des FAITS 

4 HISTORIQUES, &. Par un RELIGIEUX DE L. 
CONGREGATION DE'S. MAUR. Ré-imprimé, avec des ame 
tions et a et — Paes “A nos jours, par une Societe 
des Gens des Lett Par — 

L'ART de V ERIF IER my DATES; Quatritme partie. 
Chronologie Historique de Amérique. M. D. B. Warden. 
10 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1826—1844. May be had separate, price 2/. 10«— 
Also L’Histoire Chronologique du Brésil. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1¢s, 

Persons possessing Vad Ke oy Edition of the Benedictines in 
3 vols. folio, may complete that work with the following :— 

L‘ART de VERIFIER les DATES, depuis l'année 177! 
jus va sonlgnesg 4 vols. in folio, price 7/. 7s. 

The Art pe Venirier Les Dares’ is the most com) 
torical Work which exists, and one which no library © 
sequence ought to be without. The — inal work, Et. om 
through three editions, contained only the History of the Events 
from the Birth of Christ to the time of publication. To te * 
now added the times anterior to the Christian Era, in one vol. fol 
or 4to.,and five in Svo.; and from 1770 to 1827, in two vols. — 
4to., or eight in 8vo. Also, the History of America, in three ¥ 
folio or 4to., or twelve in Svo. 

. & Sons, London, 12, Red Lion-square ; Paris, 12, Ru Pot 
de Fer. 
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Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TRAVELS 


IN NORTH ,AMERICA, 


With GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the UNITED STATES, CANADA, and 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


By CHARLES LYELL, F.RS. 


Jonn Murray, 


Albemarle-street. 
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MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


This day is published, No. 22, post 8vo. 2s. 6d., 


A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, 


Kept during a VOYAGE round the WORLD. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. 
Second Edition, with Additions. Part I, 
Lately published, 
20—21, BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasurneron Irvine. 
No. 19, ALGIERS—ABD-EL-KADER and THE ARABS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, in imperial quarto, price Three Guineas ; Proofs on India paper, Four Guineas, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ART. 
By J. D. HARDING, Author of ‘ Elementary Art.’ 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY THE AUTHOR. 


The subjects theoretically and practically treated of are, Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, 
Effect, and Colour. 


The Work forms a volume of the same size as ‘ Elementary Art.’ 


On 26th June will be published, in large 8vo. price 4s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt, Votume L. of 


- ‘ 
THE EDINBURGH TALES; 
Containing NINETEEN STORIES or Novelettes, 
By Mrs. JOHNSTONE (the Conductor), Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Crowe, Miss Tytler, Mr. Howitt, 
Mr. Quillinan, Mr. Carlyle, Colonel Johnson, and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder ; and an amount of Letterpress equal to that 


of nine volumes of the ordinary novel size. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MODERN SYRIANS.’’ 
On Wednesday next will be published, post 8vo. 


SERVIA, 
THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN FAMILY; 


Or, A RESIDENCE in BELGRADE, and TRAVELS through the HIGHLANDS and WOODLANDS of the INTERIOR, 
during the Years 1843 and 1844. 


By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON, Esq. 
Recently, by the same Author, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


THE MODERN SYRIANS; or, Native Society in Damas- 


cus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses. 


“ Makes larger additions to the common stock of information concerning Syria than any work which could easily be 
named since ‘ Burkhardt's Travels in Syria’ appeared.”—Eclectic Review. 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMmans. 
MR. HOOD’S LAST NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. price 21s. bound, 


WHIMSICALITIES, BY THOMAS HOOD, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEECH. 





“In this work are some of Mr. Hood’s best efforts. Things that will make the thoughtful wiser, and the unthinking 
merrier. Can any one read our hasty extracts and not wish to possess two volumes rich in wit, sense, good feeling, and 
g00d poetry ?”"—Examiner. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





COLBURN’S “NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.” 


THE EDITORSHIP of the “NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE” 


having devolved on Mr. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, he will, in future, make it the exclusive medium for the 
publication of his own Works. Under his influence also, many Writers of estimation in Literature will become Contribu- 
tors to this Miscellany, and thus elevate still higher the distinguished character which has placed it at the head of its 
class. To the Authors who have lately given lustre to the pages of CoLBuRN’s MaGaziNE, such as Mr. W. H. Maxwell, 
Mrs, Trollope, The Hon. G. 8. Smythe, Mr. Robert Bell, Miss Strickland, Mr. Thackeray, and the Author of ‘ Peter Prig- 
sins,’ Mr. AinswortH will add others arising out of his own connexion ; among whom will be found his relative, the enter- 
prising and erudite traveller, Mr. Francis Ainsworth, who will continue the narrative of his researches connected with 
the EUPHRATES EXPEDITION; Mr. Oxenford, whose lyrical trauslations from the German have enriched the stores of 
rn poetry; Mr. Dudley Costello; Mr. Leigh Hunt; Mr. Charles Ollier, whose domestic stories have found an echo in 
every breast; Mr. Thomas Wright, whose profound knowledge of English Antiquities and the early sources of English 
terature has contributed largely to public instruction and entertainment; Mr. Forrest, Mr. Charles Hooton, Mr. Jolin 
frow, Captain Medwin, together with the Author of ‘ Hillingdon Hall,’ Lord Albert Conyngham, and several writers 
eminent not only for talent but for high rank. 

Mr. Ainsworta will continue his * REVELATIONS OF LONDON’ in the ‘ New Montaty Macaziye;’ and, in a Scp- 
PLEMENT (to be delivered gratis with the July Number) the entire preceding parts of the Romance will be reprinted. He 
P also diately in the ‘Ngw MoyTHiy Macazing,’ a new Historical Romance, called *‘ KENSINGTON 
ALACE, OR GEORGE IL AND QUEEN CAROLINE.’ 


Henry Corzury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 











WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 

VOLUME EIGHTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

IS NOW READY, PRICE 1/. &. 


Containing 
UENTIN DURWARD and ST. RONAN'S 
WELL. 


With Nine Steel, and nearly Two Hundred Wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Stanris.p, E. Lanpseer, Lavper, and others. 
Many of the Illustrations of QUENTIN DURWARD are from 
Prawings in the Royal Library, Paris, made expressly for this 
Work. Those of ST. RONAN’S WELL apply to the River Tweed, 
and Vicinity. — 

VOLUME IX., to appear in November, will contain Ilustra- 
tions of the Hoty Lanp, from the pencils ofthe late Sir D. Wiikir 
R.A. and D. Ronerrs, R.A. 

R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; _Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 

. Just published, price 1, bound, 

YOGHLAN’S HAND BOOK for ITALY, North- 

/ ern, Central and Southern, including every Information, 
Mode of Travelling, Expenses at Hotels, &c. for an entire Tour. 

Also, a New Edition of 

Coghlan’s Hand-book of Central Europe; containing 
Belgium and Holland, Germany, France (including Paris), Swit- 
zerland, Jersey and Guernsey, with a New Map of all the Railways 
to the presenttime. Price 10s. bound ; or both in one, 20s, 
____ London: H. Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 

Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
‘seful Knowledge. 
Just published, price 6s, 8vo. cloth, 
T HE DOG. By Wrtuiam Yovuarr. 
numerous I]lustrations, drawn by Harvey. 
Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
Also, price 1s, 8vo. cloth, a New and Enlarged Edition, of 
TH E HORSE. By the same Author. With 
Illustrations, drawn by Harvey. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. — 


With 


> . Ew 
W EEKLY FRENCH PAPER. 
L’OBSERVATEUR FRANCAIS. 
Edited by JEAN BAPTISTE DESPLACES. 

This Newspaper, the most complete ever produced in London, 
contains Articles on English and French politics—Political news 
from all countries —J udicial Reports—The “ Wandering Jew” and 
the “ History of the Consulate and the Empire”"—A Review of 
Paris—Gossipings and Ancedotes of high English Society—Reports 
of weekly meetings of the French Scientific Academies—A Com- 
mercial Report—A_ Review of English and French Theatres—A 
Musical Keview—M iscellanies. 

The number eularged in form, without increase of price, from 
16 to 24 pages, containing 72 columns of closely printed matter, 
equal to the contents of 288 pages, or 18 printed octavo sheets.— 
Price Sixpence stamped for post. Orders received at the Office, 
34, STRAND, and by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the 
United Kingdom. 


. GREGORY'S CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, feap. Svo. 7s. cloth, 
Oe TLINES of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, for 
the Use of Students. By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 

OUTLINES of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

* This is beyond comparison the best Introduction to Chemistry 
which has yet appeared. The directions for preparing substances 
are usually confined to the best method, so that brevity and select- 
ness are combined. The size and the price of this little work, as 
well as its intrinsic merits, commend it to every student of che- 
mistry.”—Lancet. 

*y* The Work may also be had complete (the two Parts in one Volume) 
price 12s. 

London: Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





On the 30th of June, price 4s. fd. in embossed cloth, 
YHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
/ Third Volume, New Series, comprising Familiar Sketches, 
Moral Essays, Poetry, Tales, Biographic Sketches, and Miscel- 
laneous Articles of Instruction and Entertainment. 
*x* Vols. 1 and 2 of the New Series,—complete sets of the First 
— ;—and also odd Numbers, may always be had from the pub- 
ishers, 
“ Chambers’ Journal is nobly working its way as one of the great 
regenerators. We wish it God speed. —Sheffield Iris, 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders, Rea 
On July ist, Part LV. price 1s. (to be continued Monthly), 
QERMONS FOR SUNDAYS, FESTIVALS, 
‘ FASTS, and other Liturgical Occasions. Contributed by 
Bishops, and other Clergy of the Church.—Containing Sermons by 
The Right Rev. the BISHOP of ST. ANDREWS, DUNKELD, 


NBLANE. 
y. W. ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 

The Rev. RICHARD PARKINSON, B.D. Canon of Man- 
chester. and late Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
Wika JOHN SHARP, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Horbury, 

‘akefield. 

The Rev. SIR GEORGE PREVOST, M.A. Bart. Perpetual 
Curate of Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire. | 

The Rev. 8. W. CORNISH, D.D. Vicar of Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon. 

London : J. Masters, 33, Aldersgate-street. Oxford : J. H. Parker. 
Cambridge: J. T. Walters. 

















Just published, 


“SCENERY AND REMINISCENCES OF 
\ CEYLON. By JOHN DESCHAMPS, Esq. 

From Original Drawings and Notes made by him during a service 
of nine years, as an Officer of the Royal Artillery, in that Island. 

Super-roval folio, handsomely bound for the table, and contain- 
ing THIRTEEN highly-finished VIEWS, in Lithotint, with His- 
torical and Descriptive Letter-press E 

Price Two Guineas ; Coloured copies, Three Guineas. 
London: Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 

“To those who have never visited Ceylon, and desire to acquire, 
in a very pleasant manner, a thorough knowledge of the Island, we 
conscientiously commend the work of Capt. Deschamps ;—to those 
who have dwelt or sre residing there still, it is a drawing-room 
bijou that no bungelow should be without.”— Monthly Times. 

“ This work gives the liveliest possible idea of all the characteris- 
ties of the fine and interesting Island to the illustration of which 
it is devoted. We have the natural scenery of every kind, the 
natives in their various costumes, the rgnains of ancient and the 
forms of modern edifices, the intermixture of Europeans, and, in 
short, the country represented in a strikingly correct and artistical 
manner.”— Literery Gazette. ; 

“The letter-press_ portion of the work supplies more correct and 
valuable details of Ceylon than we have met with in any other pub- 
lication ; whilst the pictorial department reflects the highest credit 
on the talents of Capt. Deschamps, and on those eminent artists, 
Messrs. Giles and Hanhart.”—United Service Magazine. 
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WORKS 


ON 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


1. 


CHEMICAL MANIPULATION, 


being Instructions to Students in Chemistry, on the Methods 
of performing Experiments of Demonstration or Research, 
with accuracy and success. By MICHAEL FARADAY, 
F.R.S. Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

“No student should think of commencing the study of 
practical chemistry without having previously possessed 
this indispensable guide.”—Provincial Medical Journal. 


NEXION of the PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCES. By MARY SOMERVILLE. Sixth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“The style of this astonishing production is so clear and 
unaffected, and conveys with so much simplicity so great a 
mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the 
hands of every youth the moment he has mastered the 
general rudiments of education.”—Quarterly Review, 


THE CONN 


Ill. 
FACTS to ASSIST the MEMORY, | y 
in VARIOUS 


$ SCIENCES. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Iv. 

TRAVELS of a GEOLOGIST in 
NORTH AMERICA, with Geological Observations on the 
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REVIEWS 


Feasts and Fasts: an Essay on the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Present State of the Laws relative 
to Sundays and other Holidays, and Days of 
Fasting ; with Notices of the Origin of these 
Days, and of the Sittings and Vacations of the 
Courts. By E. V. Neale, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Murray. 

‘Feasts and Fasts!’ Start not, reader, at the 
title! Neither the author nor ourselves mean 
to frighten you with the ecclesiastical bugbears 
of former times. Whether either or both be 
duties incumbent on the Christian of to-day, is 
no concern of ours, or of the learned barrister’s. 
It is the legal, not the ecclesiastical, part of the 
subject that we purpose to contemplate with 
you; and we are much deceived if you will find 
anything repulsive in it. What popes and 
bishops and councils decreed, is of less interest 
in these days, than what the State required, and 
what, in the strictness of law, it does still require. 
In this respect, the obligations of our Saxon 
ancestors, of their Norman successors, of the 
religious reformers, and of ourselves, cannot 
fail to be of some interest—of more, perhaps, 
than at the first glance most readers may 
suppose. It is a subject, too, in this day, of 
considerable novelty—we mean to the general 
reader; and by the author before us it has been 
treated with a degree of learning, of judgment, 
and of moderation not always evinced in such 
superficial times as these. Amidst the common- 
place, worn-out subjects which perpetually claim 
our notice, and the herd of scribblers who take 
such subjects in hand, it is a relief to meet with 
one like the present, and by such a writer. 

The first of the festivals on which the Christian 
mind naturally rests, is Sunday, or, as it is more 
usually termed by ancient writers, the Lord's 
Day. In this place, we shall not enter into the 
question how far the successors of the Apostles 
were justified in substituting the first day of the 
week for the last; but may remark that the 
consciences of many were so tender, that they 
kept both days, and that this was peculiarly the 
case with the converts from Judaism. And we 
may also remark that there arose a difference of 
opinion whether the Saturday should be observed 
asa feast or a fast. Confining our attention to 
the Sunday, or Dies Dominica, we are told that 
from the very first—from the time of Pliny— 
the divine mysteries were peculiarly celebrated 
on one particular day, which day was the day 
we keep holy. Assuming it to be so, (an 
assumption which can do no harm, since, if it 
were not observed in his day, it certainly was 
immediately afterwards) we do not see, for many 
centuries after the establishment of Christianity, 
anything like uniformity in its observance, in- 
dependently of the necessary attendance on the 
church services. In the Theodosian Code, there 
is a law of Constantine (a.p. 321) decreeing 
that on the dies solis, “‘so famed for the reverence 
due to it,” the Forum should be closed to all 
eal disputes, but leaving it open to the grate- 

acts of conferring liberty and legal rights— 
to the emancipation of sons from the paternal 
authority, and to the manumission of slaves. 

In like manner, all the populations of the towns 

are to rest, and the labours of the artisans to be 

suspended “on that venerable day.” But it is 


worthy of remark that the agriculturist may 
freely and lawfully attend to the cultivation of 
the fields; ‘since it not unfrequently happens 
that no day is more favourable for committing 
the seed to the furrows, or the vines to the 
trenches ; and the advantages given us by the 

ty of heaven ought not to be thrown away 


out of regard to that day.” A law of Theodosius 
(A.D. 386) confirmed the provision as to the 
cessation of legal proceedings, and the labours 
of artisans, but left the agricultural exemption 
just as it was; and so also one of Justinian. 
Indeed no emperor of the East appears to have 
revoked this exemption before Leo the Philoso- 
pher, who (a.p. 910) condemns it as a dishonour- 
ing of the Lord’s Day. It is declared to be “of 
no weight and futile; since not the diligence of 
the agriculturist, but the virtue of the sun under 
the influence of the Bestower of the earth’s fruits, 
supplies the abundance of the harvest.” He 
decrees that, in conformity with the good plea- 
sure of the Holy Ghost, as declared by the 
Apostles ordained by Him, all men shall, on this 
sacred day, abstain from labour—the prohibition 
being expressly extended to agriculturists, But 
long before this time, we have something like a 
prohibition in the canonsand laws of the Western 
Church. Thus, in a.p. 538, the third Council of 
Orleans holds that people ought to refrain “ from 
rural work—that is, from ploughing, the culture 
of the vine, reaping, mowing, threshing, clearing 
away thorns and weeds, hedging;” and thereby 
be better able to attend church, and join in 
prayer. But at the same time, to guard against 
the spirit of Jewish punctiliousness, which was 
evidently far from unknown, it observes: 
“whereas the people are persuaded that the 
ought not to travel on the Lord’s Day with 
horses, or oxen, and carriages; or to prepare 
anything for food; or do anything conducive to 
the cleanliness of houses or men—we have 
ordained that what was before lawful to be done 
may still be cone.” By the Council of Auxerre 
(+.D. 578) the same law was repeated, in terms 
somewhat more restricted. But Gregory the 
Great (A.D. 603), in his injunction to the people 
of Rome, and after him Nicholas J. in his in- 
struction to the Bulgarians, are more lax in 
their regulations for the observance of the day. 
National and provincial councils have always been 
the most strenuous advocates for its sanctity, 
while popes and emperors (prior to the tenth 
century at least) have been the most indulgent. 
Towards the close of the sixth century, this more 
stringent spirit begins to manifest itself. Thus 
the second Council of Magon (A.p. 585), the acts 
of which were confirmed by King Guntram, of 
Burgundy, has not only a decree for the cessation 
of ail legal disputes on the Lord’s Day, with a 
penalty according to the condition of the delin- 
quent (if a layman he was to be punished by 
the clergy—if a lawyer, to have the privilege of 
pleading the cause—if a priest or monk, to be 
confined six months), but it forbids all bodily 
labour, “ except for the preparation of food.” In 
the following century, the Council of Chalons 
also prohibits rural labour, and threatens 
offenders with exclusion from the communion. 
Theodulphus, Bishop of Orleans, (A.p. 797) is 
nore explanatory as to the manner in which the 
day should be kept holy: he will have nothing 
but mass and prayers, except the labour ne- 
cessary for the preparation of food. If travelling 
on that day be absolutely necessary, licence for 
it must be previously obtained; and even then 
attendance on mass and prayers must not be 
neglected, “if there be opportunity.” The 
earnestness with which similar provisions are 
enforced by succeeding councils, and by the 
Carlovingian princes, shows that men were quite 
willing to avail themselves of the indulgence 
enjoyed in former ages. A successor of The- 
odulphus, Bishop Jona, would have the people 
not only to cease from work, but to “ divest them- 
selves of worldly cares and anxieties,” on that 
day. By the Councils of Mayence and Rheims, 
both heldearly in the ninth century, the cessation 
from manual labour is strongly enjoined; and, 























lest ecclesiastical authority should fail of its effect, 
the Missi Dominici, or perambulatory judges of 
the emperor, are ordered to enforce it by severe 
penalties. Thus, if a man were found to have 

oked oxen to a cart, and walked beside them, 
Z lost both, and was still subject to ecclesiasti- 
cal penance. But Nicholas I. (to whose laxity 
we have before alluded) has no difficulty in 
allowing travelling, or even fighting, when the 
Christian soldier finds it either necessary or 
expedient. 

It may here be observed, that there are man 
cases where, though attendance at church is 
enjoined, there is no = injunction as to 
the cessation from rural and other labour. But 
this negative argument may not be entitled to 
much weight; for we must not forget that 
something like the analogy between our common 
and statute law has prevailed in most countries ; 
that the ancient unwritten observances, coeval 
with the existence of any particular society, 
never ceased to be obligatory; and that when 
laws were formally promulgated, they were 
often intended to supply defects in those ob- 
servances, to declare more fully their meaning 
where doubts were found to exist, or to restore 
their observance when fallen into disuse. And 
we may also cy for a moment at the strange 
way in which the Church retained its judicial 
character, long after the original occasion for it 
had disappeared. There are many canons against 
the hearing of causes by bishops and the clergy 
on Sundays and holidays. ‘Thus the Council of 
Tarragona (a.D. 516) enjoins them to desist 
from this abuse, and to give up the whole of 
their time on such days to “the solemnities 
ordained in honour of God.” But on other 
days, their jurisdiction remains untouched. Of 
course, it was founded on the expostulations of 
St. Paul against Christians going to law with 
Christians before pagan tribunals, (which indeed 
they could not do without acknowledging, indi- 
rectly, the heathen superstition,) and on his 
exhorting them to refer disputes to their own 
pastors. Solong asthese ecclesiastical judgments 
were gratuitously performed, they were felt to 
be a burden; and we read heavy complaints 
as to the onerous nature of the duty by many 
bishops—by none more loudly than Augustine 
of Hippo. But when such causes brought 
abundance of “ grist to the churchman’s mill,” 
he was so far from complaining, that he was 
quite ready to undertake the burden even on 
Sundays and holidays—-to the neglect of the 
church service. Toneither of these points does 
Mr. Neale request the attention of his readers : 
generally, indeed, he is satisfied with a brief 
statement of the law—leaving comments and 
inferences to their own judgment. 

If from the Continental we pass to the Anglo- 
Saxon legislation on this subject, we shall have 
reason to infer, from the severity of the penal- 
ties, the greater disregard of holidays by our 
ancestors than by the rest of the world. The 
first English law on the subject (in the Collection 
of Ina, a.p. 693) enacts, that if a master com- 
pels his slave to work on the Lord’s Day he shall 
pay a fine of thirty shillings, and the slave be 
set free. If the slave works of his own accord, 
he is also to be fined, or if he has no money, 
to be flogged. A freeman guilty of the offence 
was to lose his freedom, or pay sixty shillings. 
The canons of the Council of 3erkhampstead 
(A.D. 697) are similar in tenor, only they make 
no mention of the slave’s enfranchisement ; 
while, on the other hand, they exact a penalty 
for Sunday travelling,—the slave to pay a fine 
of six shillings, or to be flogged,—the freeman 
one according to his condition in life. By Cuth- 
bert, Archbishop of Canterbury (a.p. 747), and 
by Egbert, Archbishop of York (4.p. 749), tra- 
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velling and Jabour on Sundays and holidays are 
also condemned. Alfred the Great exacts a 
double penalty from those who steal on the Lord’s 
Day, Christmas Day, or Easter Sunday. Labour 
is strictly forbidden on “the day when the Lord 
Jesus triumphed over the devil”—that is, Sun- 
day—a fact which Mr. Neale (who is at a loss 
to know what day is meant) may easily ascer- 
tain, if he will search farther. In a treaty be- 
tween Edward the Elder and Guthrum the Dane, 
it is agreed that the Englishman who trades on 
Sunday shall pay thirty shillings; the Dane 
twelve pence, and forfeit the article. For labour 
on that or other feast days, the freeman is fined 
or degraded to slavery;—the slave fined or 
whipped. Similar prohibitions are to be found 
in all the subsequent records of Saxon jurispru- 
dence. Edgar also prohibits public assemblies ; 
and he is followed by the Council of Enham 
(A.D. 1009), and by Canute (A.p. 1032), who 
prohibit both them and merchandising, with 
‘mundane works” of every kind. The last- 
named prince declares, like Alfred, that crime 
on Sundays and Saints’ days is more criminal | 
than at any other time: and, like him, he will | 
punish it the more severely. 

Under the Norman monarchs and their suc- 
cessors, we meet with provisions very similar in 
tenor,—a proof that there was still a strong dis- 
position to evade the obligations of the day. 
Legislation has always a basis: it deals not with 
imaginary offences, or with such as do not at | 
least sometimes occur. ‘That they occurred fre- 
quently, is evident from the earnestness with | 
which these prohibitions were declared. Though 
trading was as rigorously forbidden in these as | 
in the preceding ages, a relaxation was found, 
or thought, necessary so far as concerns “ the 
sale of victuals.’’ As might have been expected, | 





this indulgence led to the opening of markets on 
Sundays, where other articles besides food might 


be purchased. Archbishop Islip (a.p. 1359) is | 
very wroth on account of the “ perverse, nay, 
undoubtedly damnable, abomination,—of long 
usage, too, in different parts of the province 
(Canterbury), namely, the holding of markets 
on the Lord’s Day everywhere and without dis- 
tinction, to the contempt of the honour of God, 
for the sale of divers articles, among which vic- 
tuals were not even to be found.” In a subse- 
quent constitution, the same prelate enjoins a 
cessation from all work, even such as would be 
useful to the State. His brother of York had 
still greater difficulty in attempting to preserve 
the Sabbath from profanation. Archbishop 
Thoresby prohibits the holding of Sunday mar- 
kets in churches and churchyards, but says not 
one word as to their being held in any other 
place. Archbishop Arundel (a.p. 1401) is com- 
pelled to tolerate them during the time of har- 
vest, provided they are not held on consecrated 
ground. Yet Archbishop Chichele (a.p. 1414) 
will not even allow barbers to follow their voca- 
tion on Sunday mornings. Nay, in the century 
preceding, we find more than one instance where 
it was esteemed a sin fora man to shave himself. 
We have a delectable legend of St. Richard of 
Cirencester while thus occupied. He saw a fiend 
carefully collect the hairs as he shaved them off, 
to be exhibited against him at the day of judg- 
ment. By way of penance, he remained half- 
shaved and unwashed until the Monday. Nor 
was the feeling confined to England. In 1292 
William, Bishop of Angers, hurls the (then) 
tremendous doom of excommunication against 
all barbers shaving on Sunday; and though he 
does not proceed so far as to denounce it on all 
who shave themselves, he tells them that if they 
do so, it must be “at the peril of their souls.” 
But such denunciations were vain. In spite of 
bishops, councils, and kings, there was not only 
shaving, but marketing on that day,—marketing 





of wool and household utensils, as well as vic- 
tuals; and agricultural labours, at certain sea- 
sons, were not suspended through the fear of 
book and bell. 

When the Reformation came, we might ex- 
pect to find greater strictness of legislative and 
canonical enactment in regard to Sundays, 
whatever became of the other holidays. But 
such is very far from being the case. As our 
author truly observes, “ they (the Protestants) 
leant decidedly to the side of relaxation.”’ Thus, 
in the first of Edward VI., ‘all parsons, vicars, 
and curates are to teach and declare to their 
parishioners that they may, with a safe and quiet 
conscience, in the time of harvest, labour upon 
all holy and festival days, and thus save what 
God has sent; and if, through scrupulosity or 
grudge of conscience, men should superstitiously 
abstain from working upon those days, then 
will they grievously offend and displease God.” 
—Wilkins, Concilia, iv. 6. There is surely no- 
thing in the rescripts of the emperors, or in 
papal briefs, more explicit than this, of which 
Cranmer was beyond doubt the author. And we 
may add, that there are no denunciations of 
Sunday markets for the sale of any kind of com- 
modities, save during the hours of divine ser- 
vice. From the canons of Elizabeth’s reign, it 


| is clear that any kind of wares might be sold, 
in market or otherwise, after the morning service. 


But there is something more than this: except 
during that brief suspension, not only nalghe 
the shops be open, but innkeepers might admit 
people ‘to drink, play at cards, tables, or bowls.” 
Of course, he is not enjoined to do so; but he 
could be fined only for admitting them during 
the service. It was by Elizabeth's influence that 
a bill brought into Parliament for postponing 
fairs and markets falling on a Sunday to the 


| following day, was thrown out. James I. was con- 


tent to leave the laws in this respect much the 
same as he found them; or at most, to restore 
them to the state in which Edward had left them. 
He will not allow shoemakers to display various 
manufactures on that day, without subjecting 
them to the penalty of three shillings and four- 
pence for every pair sold, with the loss of the 
article. Charles I. endeavoured to be more strict 
than hisimmediate predecessors : ‘Carriers, wag- 
goners, carters, wainmen, butchers and cattle- 
drivers’’ had greatly profaned the Lord’s Day, “to 
the great dishonour of God and reproach of reli- 
gion.” To remedy the evil, a fine of twenty 
shillings was imposed on all who drove teams, 
and a third of that sum on the butcher who 
killed or sold meat. The Long Parliament and 
Cromwell left the law as it stood. ‘The Inde- 
pendents, indeed, looking upon the institution 
as a human, and not a Divine ordinance, were 
not likely to enforce its observance. 

We will leave our readers to meditate for a 
week on what will be, to many among them, a 
new reading of the Puritanical observance of the 
Sabbath, reserving the close of the question, and 
a few miscellaneous remarks, for another article. 





Economy; or, a Peep at our Neighbours. Ollivier. 


Tuis is a very light book; but ‘women must 
either write or talk,”’ says the opening sentence: 
—is the authoress forbidden to talk? “The 
days shall come,” says Jean Paul, “ when all 
men (and all women too), from the North Pole 
to the South, will write!” As a symptom of 
this approaching climax of authorship, we must 
regard the impatience with which the most fri- 
volous of summer tours refuse to stay in the 
inglorious obscurity of manuscript. But this 
book, though light, has a purpose ; for it recom- 
mends a trip to Guernsey as a panacea for all 
the evils attendant upon a want of economy. 
The authoress has written with the amiable in- 





tention of persuading some whose affairs are in 
a little disorder that there is still hope for them 
—in Guernsey. 

The Channel Islands are not very far distant 
from Torquay; but our authoress is a reader of 
Wordsworth, and retains 

Of the old sea some reverential fear, 
as she exclaims—“ Here we are, sixty miles 
from home !—Nothing to count them by land, 
but it is a wearisome voyage by sea; and a 
craven fear will creep in the mind when we know 
that we must pass this ordeal again before we 
can be in England.” Here the writer remembers 
that ‘“‘ Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of salt 
by casting one look back”; and, having no wish 
thus to add herself to the curiosities of Guern- 
sey, henceforth banishes all pining for a far- 
distant home. The beauties of the island are 
not all discovered ata first glance ; indeed, there 
seems to be something in the first impression 
which produces an unfavourable state of feeling: 

“And what is the next thing we do? Why we 
look round on our new position and find fault with 
everything we see. ‘It is so strange !’ we say ; not 
recollecting that this is the precise thing we wanted, 
Thus do the tides of our temperament still ever ebb 
and flow, and we grudge the meed of praise to all 
we meet, because it is not exactly such as we have 
left, or what we have expected. In this morbid, or 
rather rabid state, there is little to be done in teaching 
abstract rules. It is a strange mélange, this life of 
man !” 

We suspect there is a want of adventures for 
the tourist in Guernsey; but the writer, with 
good economy, makes the most of such as she 
finds :— 

“The Ariadne has landed her passengers, and is 
off again for Jersey—I see her quite plain through 
the telescope. The skipper in his bent hat !—Shall 
I tell you what he is doing? * Yes.’ He is blowing 
his nose. Now he is turning round. I suppose he 
knows the coast too well to have a pilot? But he is 
looking out anxiously, and standing on the bridge 
that crosses from paddle-box to paddle-box. There 
is a gentleman in a cloak, escorting a lady up and 
down the deck; let them walk whilst they can, for 
this rough sea will try them. There is a carriage 
being taken on board; and a boat full of people 
pulling hard from the harbour—the skipper is looking 
impatient —the bell rings—the paddles begin to 
move.” 

This want of adventures on the island is com- 
pensated by the meditative moods inspired by 
the scenery, of which we have several specimens 
—_—F,. -— 

* A feeling of repose is given—an abstraction from 
the hearts of men, that teaches one to feel that all 
which we have done for ourselves, is but lost labour; 
and the truth is visibly painted, that a little clothing, 
a little eating, a little cottage, is all that we require. 
And yet what a vast ado we make! whata skirmish. 
ing—what a fussing !—and all about—nothing.” 

Sometimes we have reflections for which we 
cannot find a motive, unless in the dash which 
divides them from the narrative, as in the fol- 
lowing instance :— 

“ How beautiful is age! The two extremes assur- 
edly here meet! Youth on one side, age on the 
other,—it is impossible to say which would gain from 
us the most admiration. We count—watch—the 
regular wrinkle, as we do the dimple; whilst the 
manners are much the same. The young ones have 
not yet learnt to suspect,—the old have outlived their 
suspicions. There is an ugly age, an unmeaning age 
—unadmirable, unpardonable—between the two— 
neither one thing or the other. I left off suddenly, 
and I cannot remember what made me think of all 
this,perhaps some very handsome old person ; but, 
Dieu me pardonne ! I have forgotten.” 

There are edifying seasons in Guernsey: the 
preaching at St. James’s Church seems to be in 
the right style,—coming home at once to the 
feelings of the hearer who has ventured so fat 
away from home :— ‘ 

“We had a very excellent sermon—the subject 
the prodigal son. I listened attentively—felt # 
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quite personal—and was prepared to hear something 
that would do me good.” : 

But Guernsey has other attractions: let those 
who visit ittake care, when they come away, that 
their hearts are not left behind: for our authoress 
fell in love with—the gun at the castle !— 

«In our survey of the castle we did not forget to 
pay our compliments to our well-beloved gun, as it 
re on its sunny battery—harmless and peaceful 
_like a tame, sleeping thing! * Bang!*—even as 
we write—it tells us the day’s work isdone. There 
jssomething very charming in our dearly-loved gun!” 

The launch of a vessel makes quite a moving 
scene :— 

“To describe it there seems nothing in this,— 
neither was I prepared in any way to ‘ cherish the 
soft emotion,’ as a lady says to Warwick. I was 
indeed rather in a fuss; moderating the children’s 
curiosity, and urging them to have a care of them- 
selves should a failure take place, and the great 
monster thing, whose watermark we did not reach— 
even on the second floor, swerve from the greased 
planks, and falling against the house, crush us in her 
progress. It was in the midst of this feeling that 
‘the Rosa of Guernsey* took her even course to the 
sea! Breathless we all stood! ‘Are you crying, 
mamma? then Iam sure we may cry too!’ And 
then the gush of tears and sobs that followed! I 
could not have believed it—can hardly understand 
itnow,—but so it is—the heart was full, even to 
bursting !” 

We have allowed this little book to speak for 
itself in recommending Guernsey, where profit- 
able meditations and very poetical sentiments 
may be enjoyed on principles of the strictest 
economy, and ‘ good Madeira” is only twenty- 
eight shillings per dozen. 





Spain, Tangier, §c. visited in 1840 1 18: 
By X.Y. Z. Clarke. scien. 
Another book on Spain! JT 


Me» , 

ae , _.~ ais time (there is no 
mistaking the internal ev’ dence) we are to travel 
with alady. She, 


i “.e are informed, is not the 
publisher ; that “ask, unknown to her, having 
devolved on », relative, to whom her observations, 
in the Sb? ne of letters, were addressed. Whether 
she 8 prove or condemn the liberty taken with 
Yr chat (for the volume has nothing better) we 
know not; but we are quite sure that she owes 
him no gratitude for it. 

From the title, the reader will perceive that 
the book falls under the same head of condem- 
nation as we have been compelled to pass on 
Mr. Robertson’s recent publication [ante, p. 537] 
—its appearance so long after its composition. 
Unfortunately, too, it has—like the ‘ Journal’ to 
which we refer—the more serious defect of being 
the hasty record of a hasty glance. According 
tothe editor’s ‘* Notice,” the author was more 
than eight months in Spain. From the dates 
of the letters, we learn that she reached Madrid 
in the diligence on September 29th, 1840, and 
remained there until the 16th or 17th of Febru- 
ay, 1841. In the three following months she 
proceeds from Madrid to Seville; from Seville 
to Cadiz, by steamboat ; from Cadiz to Gibral- 
tar, by the same mode of conveyance ; from 
Gibraltar to Tangier, by a felucca, and back 
again; from Gibraltar to Malaga by steam; 
fom Malaga to Granada by way of Loja; from 
Granada, by steam, to Carthagena; and from 
Carthagena, by land, through Murcia and Ali- 
cant, to Valencia. How much—or rather how 
litle—could be known of the country by such 
route, and in so short a period, need not be 
tmarked. As to Tangier, which occupies so 
pean a place in the title, she seems to 
ave spent four, or probably five days there; 
and for any real information she gives us con- 
terning it, she might as well have remained on 
the European coast. In short, the book is in 
‘very respect a trifling one; and this we may 
‘y without much lack of gallantry,—always 


su a that the authoress had no hand in the 
publication. As private letters from one friend 
to another, they are well enough; but their im- 
prudent publicity invests them with a different 
character. 

After this condemnation of the volume, we 
might naturally be expected to dismiss it without 
another word of comment. But as there is no 
man so vicious as not to have some redeeming 


hibit something worth notice. 

The Spanish muleteers and drivers of every 
kind are a profane set of fellows, though not 
quite so bad as those of Portugal. Ugly words, 
with thumping blows, are applied to the poor 
animals, which seem to understand whatis meant. 


and sometimes holy names applied to them, we 
leave their drivers to settle among themselves: 

“Then such comical names as are given to the 
creatures, and which they are called incessantly,— 
*Coronela—a, Catalina—a, Magdalena—a, Mar’), 
—6, &c,; and they seem perfectly to unde sand 
the muleteer, to know which among them 2 spoken 
to, and which may expect the lash if if go not mend 
its manners, I have heard a‘ San ‘foiee® very pro- 
fanely desired to go to the ‘ Di?’yig > and known a 
‘Santa’ so-and-so, as uncere” 


he if sl ~~ «woniously thumped and 
sworn at, as if she OWNC”, no heavenly god-mother.” 
This, however, ic 


» not half so bad as the Por- 
tuguese: but ‘it is bad enough. Yet what 
better a be expected, when the very streets of 
Madrid aad, until lately, such names as “ Val- 
gap’: Dios” ( God help us!) ‘ Subida de los An- 





eles!” (Ascent of the Angels), “ Amor di Dios 
baja!”’ (Love of God below ), *‘ Jesus del Valle” 
(Jesus of the Vale), ‘*Cruz del Espiritu Santo” 
(Cross of the Holy Ghost). All this is certainly 
not worse than the Cave du Saint Esprit, known 
to Parisian visitors. But in all Roman Catholic 
countries we meet with such instances of pro- 
faneness at every turn. Nor is it confined to 
the land,—as the “‘ Most Holy Trinity,” “The 
Immaculate Conception,”’ and other designations 
in the Spanish navy, will abundantly prove. 

Like all other travellers, our authoress has not 
one good word to say for the Queen-Mother, 
Christina :— 

“ As for Christina, she seems to meet with little 
commendation or respect ; and to deserve less. I 
have rarely known any one so generally ill-spoken of. 
Her own immediate partisans seek to justify her of 
course ; but by everybody else, she is represented as 
an ill-conducted, selfish, and rapacious woman. Her 
insatiable love of money is a general subject of con- 
versation. She is said to have sent incalculable sums 
out of the country, and to have done so for years 
before she quitted it. It is even asserted she stripped 
the royal palaces of their ornaments, &c. ; an ex- 
ample which has, they say, been copied by various 
minor fry.” 

If report be true, she has done worse than 
this. Since the volume before us was printed, 
her husband, the adventurer Mufioz, has been 
charged with dishonest dabbling in the funds,— 
with her connivance, and at her suggestion. 
Spain will soon, we suspect, be too hot for her. 
But she ought not to leave the country with her 
illgotten wealth : she should disgorge to the last 
real, and live in Italy, (or, if Louis Philippe 
pleases, in Paris,) on whatever pension the de- 

uties may allow her. If she remain much 
| longer, it is more than probable that her daugh- 
| ter may be expelled with her. She has been 
| plainly and boldly told, (and that notwithstand- 
| ing the fetters imposed on the newspaper press, ) 
| that to win the affection of the Spanish people 
| (which she once had, but has long lost), some- 
| thing more is required than cajoling the sol- 
| diery,—than ostentatious prayers,—than reli- 
gious processions in the streets,—than cringing 
to the court of Rome,—than intriguing with 
| powerful kings,—than amassing wealth,—than 
| Listening to the revengeful whispers of a faction. 





quality, so there is no book so bad as not to ex- | 


Such expostulations will have no effect on her, 
and none is expected by the men who make 
them ; but they are full of instruction to the rest 
of the world. 

Like many other travellers, our authoress jr, 
hopeless of Spanish regeneration. She *ees 
nothing but what is wrong in the whole frame 
of society, from the prime minister down to the 
meanest functionary, and from the r.oblest greg. 
dee to the most petty tradesman, The ‘ydoes 
are corrupt; the government has r, either the 


power nor the dispositior to e*,rorce the laws 





Whether they are equally sensible of the fine, | 


against them; the grandes are, with few excep- 
tions, hopelessly molyed in debt, while their 
stewards riot in W eaith; the very tradesmen are 
careless of cus* om -—_ 
pas * he 4 ordered of a Spanish tradesman (who 
had trave"Jed ir, France and spoke French admirably) 
some article which was promised faithfully for a cer- 
ten day, Having allowed a few days to pass beyond 
: the time appointed, before he called for his intended 
| purchase ; and being then told,—as if the fact were 
| matter of course,—that the article was not begun or 
| thought of, * * * remonstrated a little strongly: on 
| which the Spaniard, with his elbows on the counter, 
}and a quiet, unmoved smile on his face, said in 
French, ‘ Monsieur apparemment est un de ceux qui 
s'attend a tout avoir absolument au moment ow cela 
lui convient ;—Monsieur est trés mal habitué,—trés 
mal habitué ; and without attempting to give any 
further satistaction, he allowed * * * to leave his shop. 
Nay apparently he quite enjoyed the little fume of 
the disappointed customer, who had fallen into so 
absurd a mistake as to imagine that things were done 
to time and promise in Spain! The effects of such 
slovenly mental habits need no pointing out.” 

That bandits must abound in such a state,— 
where the judges are to be bribed, and subor- 
dinate functionaries either privy tothe robberies 
or actors in them,—need not be doubted. To 
such an extent, indeed, has the system grown, 
that the moment a traveller crosses the frontier, 
from that moment his property is at the mercy 
of the first person he may see on the highway. 
We have lately read much of the way in which 
the alcaldes or magistrates of the provinces have 
discharged their trust; but neither we nor any 
of our readers could be prepared for the follow- 
ing relation :— 

“A rich miller in the country was fixed upon by 
three persons, as a fit object to be plucked. It so 
chanced that shortly before the time appointed for 
the attack of his house, a party of travelling soldiers 
had requested lodging of him for the night, which he 
had granted ; and these soldiers were sleeping above, 
when the robbers arrived and demanded his money. 
The miller told them he would go up and fetch it ; 
he woke the soldiers, and with their assistance killed 
the three thieves and left them lying. The next day, 
as it was proper the authorities should be made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, he went to the 
house of the Alcalde of his pueblo, or village, to call 
him to make his examinations. The Alcalde was 
not at home; on finding which he proceeded to the 
next in office, who was not at home either. He then 
went on to a third:—neither was this one to be 
found, nor did anybody know anything of either of 
the three. At last, therefore, he returned home, and 
prepared to bury the men himself: when on taking 
off the masks which had concealed their faces,—lo ! 
and behold,—THERE LAY THE THREE ALCALpEs !!!” 

Of no other country would the story be 
believed ;—that it may be told of Spain, is of 
itself sufficient to show the state of the country. 

The way in which the diligence drivers and 
conductors manage their business is sometimes 
whimsical enough. About half a league from 
Cordova, at midnight, the ponderous vehicle 
stuck in the mud :— 

“When the accident first happened, there was a 
little hullaballoo,—a little talking and swearing for a 
minute or two; and then all was quiet. We sate 
quiet too, knowing we could do nothing, and expect- 
ing of course in a few minutes to find efforts making, 
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went on ;—Yet, not a stir!....*This stillness seems 
queer !* said I to myself. ‘ Have the fellows left us 
here all alone in the mud, in the dead of the night ? 
or are we put into this large hole on purpose, to be 
the readier food for their friends, the bandits? I'll 
know how the matter stands.’ So I wriggled myself 
out of the manifold wrappers which were making a 
mummy of me, and looked out. The animals had 
all gone to sleep! mayoral, muleteer, guards, passen- 
gers, MULES AND ALL !—they apparently expected a 
mirzcle to draw us out. There they were, (the men, 
not the mules), ail packed up comfortably, their 
handkerchic’s tied over their heads—the guides in- 
serted under the shelter of the luggage at the back 
of the carriage, snoring nineteen to the dozen.... 
The case was hopeless....1 azew my head back 
again into its shell, and tried ¢o ,79 to sleep too! 
though being ‘ badly habituated,’ as the shopman said 
in Madrid, I cannot aftirm that I succeeed in the 
attempt....‘It is my first lesson, however,” J whis- 
pered encouragingly to myself; ‘I shall do better 
next time!’ ” 

Nowhere but in the Peninsula would a public 
vehicle have been allowed to remain nine hours 
in such ‘a fix.” Muleteers passed, but they 
offered not their services, and nobody asked 
them to do so. After a nap of about five hours, 
something was attempted. Oxen were brought 
to draw the diligence from the mud; but the 
ropes were not strong enough, and they snapped 
asunder. Perhaps they would gain strength by 
knots;—no. Iron chains from Cordova were 
just as ineffectual. At length recourse was had 
to the expedient which should have been adopted 
at first : spades and shovels were brought, the mud 
removed, and the vehicle made to advance, 
but only to ensconce itself in another soft bed 
a few leagues further on. Well may our authoress 
exclaim against such doings, but she is evidently 
inexperienced. ‘The fix” was probably a de- 
liberate act, concerted with the highwaymen; 
and we should marvel at their non-appearance, 
did we not afterwards read that another diligence 
which left Madrid the same day, had been 
utterly despoiled. The case is plain enough: 
there was a mistake as to the one subject to 
contribution, and the one paying black mail was 
unintentionally punished. It may surprise the 
reader to hear, that though twenty persons oc- 
cupied the vehicle thus plundered, the number 
of robbers was only three. The ridicule of the 
author is natural enough ; but here again she 
has something to learn: the passengers were 
doubtless unarmed, while their assailants were 
amply provided with weapons of offence. When 
fire-armsare found in the possession of passengers, 
the passengers are always the worst treated: if 
any attempt be made to use them, the whole 
party are put to death. This is the law of the 
road. 

Our travelling lady is, like her predecessors, 
much disgusted with the Moors of Tangier, and 
(from all that she can hear) of Barbary generally. 
They are indeed about the most worthless scum 
of human society. Their hatred to the Christian 
name is equal to that which they bear to the 
Jewish. Often, too, they arecruel to one another, 
—viz. the powerful to the weak. If the Pacha 
of Tangier suspects any of the inhabitants to 
be rich, he claps them in prison (charges are 
easily invented), and they come not out till 
they have paid the uttermost farthing.” The 
same thing sometimes happens to the Pacha 
himself, when the ienagealel despot at Fez is 
pressed for money. All ranks are thus internally 
at variance; and each squeezes the one below it 
“tas dry as a sucked orange.” Inhuman in 

——- ; more perfidious than their ancestors 
in Roman times ; ignorant of everything which 
men ought to know; and hypocritical as the 
Pharisees of old or the fakirs of modern times, 
this detestable people, it is hoped, are drawing 


Let France conquer them, and welcome: what- 
ever politics may lose, humanity must gain by 
such a change. 

We may here observe that our authoress, 
like Mr. Robertson and other travellers, is per- 
petually confounding the Moors with the Arabs. 
She wonders, and not unnaturally, what is be- 
come of the civilization, the chivalry, the honour 
of the men who conquered, so long ruled, and 
so much improved, a great partof Spain. A little 
acquaintance with history would show her and 
the rest, that the Arabs and the Moors were 
distinct in language, in race, in character, in 
everything but religion ; that to the former alone 
Mohammedan Spain is indebted for her glory ; 
that the latter were mere fanatical herds, whom 
religious impostors called into existence, and 
led to victory over the Moslems no less than the 


damaged by this ; less reliance is placed on the 
author's investigations than they probably de. 
serve. Hence even striking facts have to struggle 
against awakened prejudices; and thoughts and 
suggestions, valuable in themselves, are treated 
with undeserved contempt ; unkindly feelings 
are generated, and the investigator of Nature 
in consequence, rapidly degenerates, in his vain 
endeavour to supporta false position, into a par- 
tizan. Having done our duty in pointing out 
this unfortunate mistake, to use no severer term, 
we proceed to the more agreeable task of ex- 
amining the question under consideration,—and 
this we hope to do with fidelity and candour. 
Dr. Draper, in the first place, ventures on the 
exploded speculation of some naturalists of the 
last century, who fancied that, under the influ. 
ence of certain unknown “ vital forces,” inor- 





Christians ; that the despots of the Almoravides 
and of the Almohades had no more affinity with 
the renowned monarchs who established the 
sea: of their empire at Cordova, than the Turkish 


Damascus. This error of confounding dynasties 
so distinct, ha.3 been committed by every recent 
traveller in Spa.n—at least, by every English 
traveller. It only proves how useful some 
small knowledge of Spcnish history would be 
to all who presume to write © the country. 
Malaga and Granada are nov; 80 well known, 
at least to the readers of the dthenum, that we 
shall not follow our author to either. Marcia and 
Valencia are out of the beaten track, and o1 them 
we might have expected something new. bot 
the custom so generally adopted by travellers of 
remaining one, or at most two nights, in a town, 
and of entering that town as ignorant of its local 
history and antiquities as those of Thibet, is sure 
to render the expectation vain. If writers, every 
way unqualified for the tasks they undertake, 
will rush into print, it should be at their own 
expense. Such a regulation, if adopted by the 
booksellers, would soon put an end to the flimsy 
works that issue from the press. This is the 
most urgent of the reforms demanded for the 
improvement of our current literature. Whether 
effected or not, the reviewer must do his duty, 
by condemning where condemnation is merited. 





A Treatise on the Forces which produce the Or- 
ganization of Plants. By J. W. Draper, M.D. 
New York. London, Wiley & Putnam. 

Tue phenomena connected with the processes 
of vegetation are so curiously complicated, and 
so singularly interesting in their beautiful deve- 
lopements, that they have naturally excited the 
attention of all observant and reflecting minds. 
The Botanist, the Physiologist, and the Che- 
mist have therein found extensive scope for 
their inquiries and experiments; and almost 
every branch of Natural Philosophy has been 
brought to bear on the investigations which have 
been made into the causes operating in the pro- 
duction of the organization of plants. Still, 
however, considerable obscurity hangs over the 
question, which can only be cleared away by 
patient experiments and unwearying habits of 
observation. 

Dr. Draper professes to explain many of the 
most remarkable phenomena connected with 
vegetation. ‘This treatise is evidently the work 
of an industrious experimentalist, and the pro- 
duction of a comprehensive mind; and as such, 
it must be reviewed with respect. Many of the 
views, indeed, therein put forth are opposed to 
the received opinions of modern philosophers ; 
but to this we are not at all disposed to object. 
We would, however, protest against the dogma- 
tic style in which the author’s doctrines are pro- 
mulgated, and the constant arrogation of the 
discoveries and the ideas of other investigators 





near to their term as an independent nation. 


to himself. The cause of Truth is materially 


sultans have with the Caliphs of Bagdat or | 


ganic matter was converted into an organic 
body ; and he refers this change to the action of 
the solar rays. Although ‘ the sun may breed 


be admitted that either animal or -vegetable life 
can be produced from pounded flints or fragments 
of marble. Indeed, the author himself at length, 


| 
| 

: ro 

| maggots in a dead dog,” it cannot now-a-days 
| 


| even against his own previous reasoning, appears 


to admit the necessity of an organized germ. 
The influence ofthe sun’sraysin the developement 
of the conferv from their germs must be ad- 
mitted; and the explanation given, referring their 
growth to the decomposition of the gaseous ele- 
ments of water, is satisfactory. We cannot, how- 
ever, say the same for the author's notices of the 
general processes of germination, although these 
are founded on his own experiments. The state- 
men< that light—and that, too, to take the author's 
own ideas, light deprived of the principles of 
heat and ecxemical action—is beneficial to ger- 
mination, is coutrary to experience. Every one 
knows that the covering of the soil, insuring 
darkness, warmth, ana moisture, are the essen- 
| tials required. This is mere strikingly shown 
in the process of malting than cven In the natu- 
ral condition ; and it is only by tue most scru- 
pulous attention to these points that the required 
change can be produced in the seed. The ques 
tion whether the luminous or the chemical rays 
are the most beneficial to the growth of plants, 
is still open forexamination. Dr. Draper states 
— as the result of his inquiries, that the 
uminous rays alone act in producing the decom- 

osition of carbonic acid by ey and in form- 
ing the colouring matter of the leaves ; “whilst 
the chemical rays are active in producing mo 
tion—that is, that the bending of plants towards 
the light is due to their influence. Upon these 





oints he is at issue with other investigators, who 
~~ stated the very reverse of these results 
We hope that the question will be set at rest by 
some careful experiments on both these points 
|The circulatory system of plants is another 

oint which is brought under consideration. 
The rise and fall of the sap, in obedience to laws 
regulated by the changes of the seasons, are 
phenomena upon which there has been much 
speculation, and some very good experiments 
When we consider the force necessary to lifts 
column of water sixty or seventy feet, we shall 
perceive that no unimportant power is brought 
into action in raising the sap to the “ topmost 
twig” of the tallest trees. Capillary attraction 
has been called in to aid the ascending current; 
but this, it has generally been admitted, is an 
inadequate power. Vital action—a term to which 
no very definite meaning can be attached—# 
brought to the aid of capillary attraction. With 
these powers several theoretical writers have 
been satisfied, and the world has rested some 
what contentedly with an explanation which it 
could not understand. It is not unfrequent that 
we are content to hide our ignorance underé 
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yered the peculiar power of organized diaphragms 
in raising water above its natural level. More 
recent investigations have shown that this power 
ig not confined to organized tissue, but that any 
orous body, with its two sides in opposite clec- 
trical conditions, has the power of endosmose 
and exosmose to a remarkable extent. The force 
with which this principle will overcome resistance 
jsexceedingly great. ‘Tothis action, then, asso- 
ciated with capillary attraction, Dr. Draper is 
inclined to refer the rise of sap in the vessels of 
Jants. This, indeed, seems to be the most pro- 
ble explanation of the mechanical part of the 
phenomena ; and with the assistance of electrical 
ower, excited by the agency of solar radiations, 
much of the difficulty of the question disap- 
ars. 

There are, however, many positions taken up 
by Dr. Draper which we consider to be unten- 
able. We might instance his argument, that 
the endosmose action is only another. form of 
capillary attraction. It would be out of place to 
discuss this question here; and we will merely 
remark, that no capillary tube is ever found to 
overflow, whereas the fluids in all arrangements 
with the porous diaphragms are found to over- 
flow with great mechanical force. 

One-third of the above volume alone is de- 
voted to the subject indicated by its title; and 
even of this part, two-thirds are irrelevant. The 
other portion of the volume consists entirely of 
reprints of papers which have been published 
by Dr. Draper in the ‘Journal of the Franklin 
Institute,’ and in the ‘ London and Edinburgh 
Philosophical Magazine.’ These have, most of 
them, reference to the chemical action of light ; 
and many of them certainly contain much curi- 
ous information. Their purely scientific charac- 
ter, however, renders it impossible for us to do 
more than thus refer to them. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Cock and Anchor: being a Chronicle of Old 
Dublin City, 3 vols.—“ Are the O*Haras come to 
life again 2°° was the question which suggested itself, 
as we made our way through the pages of this forcible 
but painful story. ‘The Cock and Anchor’ has many 
of the merits and all the blemishes of Mr. Banim’s 
novels, The tale-teller, at an early stage of the 
entertainment, gets a fierce and firm grasp upon the 
reader’s heart-strings—and seems to lead him through 
scenes of crime, misery, and passion; one afteranother, 
as if with a perverse desire to shock and to give pain. 
How wrong it is thus tc abuse power, legislators of all 
wrts know—and we, as literary policemen, cannot 
stand by, and see such a gentle and unoffending 
heroine as Mary Ashwoode torinented and sullied by 
asociation with her father and her brother, who 
give her over to the tender mercies of a bully-suitor 
and his demoniacal familiar—without saying, as 
plainly as words can speak, “ Such things should not 
te!” The very skill with which Nicholas Blarden’s 
gross pursuit, and the desperate villany ef Gordon 
Chancey, are wrought up, doubles their offence, as 
main incidents in a work of fiction. Here (to adopt 
Mr. Bayes’s much-laughed-at standard) it is all 
“wrprise,” and no * elevation.” It is true that some 
touches of redemption are administered to the story 
in the person of gallant O'Connor, the lover, and 
Flora Guy, the girl from the vile public-house in 
Dublin—but the one is made powerless to rescue 
theheroine from degradation—and the other manages 
het deliverance too late. We close the book, pained 
and fevered : with the sort of feeling which we bring 
home from seeing a representation of Victor Hugo's 
‘luerece Borgia’ or that still more highly-spiced 
Piece of bedevilment the ‘Tour de Nesle.’ By those 
who have ever troubled themselves with the classifi- 
tation of novels—few more words will be required ; 
the less scientific reader (for there is a science of 
butterfliesand of flowers—and of novels, as well as of 
tars and steam-engines) may, possibly, thank us for 
"arning him not to expect any pictures of manners; 

being a tale of passion. Ifhe wants old Dublin 
lie, let him turn back to Lady Morgan's ‘ O’Briens’ 
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—if the Irishman, let him once more make ac- 
quaintance with Miss Edgeworth’s Sir Condy Rack- 
rent, or Lanty, the post-boy, with his never-to-be- 
forgotten letter, closing her brilliant ‘ Absentee’ 
with a true trot for the avenue. At all events, he will 
find no such scenes and persons in ‘The Cock and 
Anchor’—though we may be able to discern indica- 


tions of skill to produce such in the author, when | 


he shall see fit to exchange the spasms and wailings 

of melodrama, for the humours of men and women. 
The Smuggler, by G. P. R. James, Esq., 3 vols. 

—A reader innocent of Fiction.—could such a phe- 


: 609 


far as the methods are independent of the differential 
calculus. The few words of hint added to many of 
the mechanical questions are likely to be very useful 
to the unassisted learner. If this work, as it ought 
to do, should see a second edition, we should recom- 
mend that the numbering of the questions should be 
carried right through all the subjects. 

Guide to Photography, by W. H. Thornthwaite.— 


——— = 


| This little work comprehends directions forall the best 


would, possibly, pronounce this ‘Smuggler’ the beau | 


ideal of a novel: with its sentimental and its saucy 
heroine,—its village maiden, Kate Clare, “done to 
death” by the vengeance of a village villain—its 
troop of bold contrabandists, whose feats almost 
elevate “the landing ofa cargo”’ into a piece of choice 
strategy—its pére noble (as the French have it) 
weighed down by the remembrance of crime com- 
mitted long ago with his eccentric miser-brother, who 
keeps aloof at the right time, and at the right time 
throws about his gold in sackfulls :—and its scheming 
Machiavel, who contrives to hold the aforesaid 
remorse-stricken gentleman under the screw by pos- 
sessing his secret and pressing it home at the proper 
moment. Then, what so terrible as a daughter forced 
towards a marriage she abhors by threats against 
her father’s life? What so breathless as the suspense, 
when once the novelist (like sister Anne in ‘ Blue- 
beard’) has dropped a word of “ people gallopping” 
towards the prison, to rescue the nymph from her 
duresse? Old as we are, and versed in the novels 
of Walter, Theodore, Edward, and James—(to say 
nothing of a hundred moving fictions by Ellens, 
Marys, and the like) we confess to having been made 
uneasy by this same *Smuggler;’ so clever is the 
handicraft with which the familiar stock of “ accidents 
and offences” is compounded. Neither to those who 


require something more of moral and meaning in a | 


work than is comprehend in the threadbare phrase 
“poetical justice,’ will the novel be wholly disap- 
pointing. The picture of a state of society, in which 
a large body of country gentlemen countenanced and 
screened some of the most reckless and demoralized 
of their species, is one to make the social philosopher 
think, and thence deduce......we will leave his 
deductions to the politician. More within our sphere 
of observation is the fact, that, with all Mr. James’s 
wondrous facility (in which he rans a neck-and-neck 
race with Mrs. Gore) he preserves so meritoriously 
that power of clear writing and pleasant scene-paint- 
ing, which gives his writings an intelligibility too 
rare in these days; and may be one reason why they 
are so largely read in foreign countries, 

The Trappers Bride, a Tale of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; with the Rose of Ouisconsin: Indian Tales, by 
Perey B. St. John.—The Indians are a little “ worn 
out” as subjects for romance. Mr. Catlin’s pictures 
and narratives—the real presence of ‘Tobacco, Driv- 
ing Cloud & Co. at the Egyptian Hall, and the real 
marriage, with its explanations, which ended their 
London residence, have at once righted and wronged 
the red men, by giving us clear ideas in place of pic- 
turesque impressions. We have little disposition to 
look further for our heroes and heroines among “ the 
wild Comanches, among the Mandans, the Sioux, the 
Seminoles, and other famous tribes of the New 
World,”—promised to us as matters for future fiction 
in Mr. Percy St. John’s advertisement. The Chi- 
nese, we think, ought now “to have the call,’ or the 





Kabyles; and we wonder, by the way, that so few | 


among the French novelists, always on the qui vive 
for a costume or a sensation, have availed themselves 
of the fruits of their own conquest. But for this 
ebbing of the public taste, Mr. Percy St. John’s In- 
dian Tales might have travelled wide. He writes like 
one who knows his personages and his scenery; works 
up an escape or a moment of suspense with a forcible 
hand ; and manages his dialogue well, without cloy- 
ing the reader by the superabundant tropes and figures 
te which the generality of those “laying hands on 
the Indians” are liable. 

Collection of Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathe- 
matics, with Hints and Answers, by A. Wrigley, M.A. 
and W. H. Johnstone, M.A.—A very promising 
work. The subjects are arithmetic, algebra, trigo- 
nometry, geometry, &c., and statics and dynamics so 








photographic processes, including the Daguerréoty pe, 
Calotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype and Energiatype. 


i ‘ | The notice of Optics, which is given with a view to 
nomenon be found, even in the Society of Friends,— | 


render all persons familiar with the principles upon 
which the formation of lenticular images in the 
camera depends, is exceedingly good. The author 
states, that “ The simplest branch of photography 
appears to have been first suggested by Sir H. Davy.” 
This is not exactly correct. Mr. Wedgwood, after 
having pursued the subject for some time, and ob- 
tained many good results, both on paper and on 
leather, submitted his process to Davy, previously to 
its publication in the Journal of the Royal Institu- 
tion, when this distinguished chemist tried some ex- 
periments, and added a few notes to Mr. Wedgwood's 
paper. The processes are for the most part accu- 
rately given, and we can recommend this * Guide’ as 
a useful handbook to the amateur photographer. 
Sketches and Specimens from the Minor Poems of 
Schiller, by G. C. Swayne.—An enthusiastic admirer 
of “the Teutonic Man” and his literature, Mr. Swayne 
brings both taste and learning to the task of transla- 
tion. With a deep feeling for the beautiful, and a 
passion for its subjective and poctic forms, he finds 
in Schiller a mind harmonizing with his own. Hel 
enters into his spirituality, his heroism, his idea 
progress, and in all shows a corresponding knowledges 
In his remarks on Schiller’s * Der Tanz,’ he indicatet 
an imagination so kindred to the original poet's, tha- 


| we regret he has not attempted a version of that sin 


gular lyric. But that we have so lately had to dea 
with translations from Schiller’s minor poems, we 
should have been eager to quote from the ‘Sketches 
and Specimens’ before us. We must now be contented 
with simply reporting that they are well done. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Treves, May, 1845. 

Spite of anything I have read or heard, I cannot 

help doubting whether there really be in all Europe 
two hundred consecutive miles of such hideous 
country as those lying between Paris and Metz. 
From the time you pass the Porte St. Martin till you 
begin to descend into the valley of the Moselle— 
within half an hour’s drive of Metz—there is a uni- 
formity of ugliness such as Nature herself, in her 
dullest or most spiteful moods, never created. Let 
the English eye, pampered on scenes of beauty, and 
aecustomed to regard the Newmarket road as the ne 
plus ultra of dreary monotony, come and regain its 
tone here. JI remember hearing the poet Southey 
say, that Newmarket heath had something of the 
sublimity of the sea. Without going that length, 
one may say that every landscape composed of un- 
broken horizontal lines has somewhat of the character 
of boundless expanse, which is one of the grandeurs 
of the ocean. A very striking example of this may 
be seen in Callcott’s beautiful little picture of the 
‘Campagna di Roma,’ than which I have seen very 
few that act more strongly onthe imagination. But 
intersect such a country with a straight road, and cut 
it up into an infinite succession of square patches, 
unvaried by objects of any other form, and the effect 
on the eye becomes indescribably painful. You 
cannot compare this part of France to the dreariest 
part of Cambridgeshire ; for Cambridgeshire, likeevery 
other part of England, is studded with those isolated 
dwellings which, whether great or small, rich or 
poor, break the monotony of a flat country to the 
eye, and the dreariness of it to the imagination. But 
through the whole extent of rich and prosperous 
Champagne you never see such a thing as a home- 
stead ;—that centre around which in England ob- 
jects so dear to the eye of the painter and the heart 
of the poet are sure, in more or less beauty and 
abundance, to be clustered;—the hay-stacks, gene- 
rally shaded by a few large trees; the castle; the | 
pond, with its animal and vegetable ornaments; the 

carts and waggons, picturesquely grouped; the gar- | 
den, with all its brilliancy and all its promise. But | 
in this part of France, where the routinier character 

of the peasantry has not yet broken through the | 
habit of congregating in villages for the mutual pro- 
tection and defence once so necessary, those single 
homes which testify to the long security of England 

are nowhere to be seen. The villages are mere rows 
of houses by the roadside, without any rural acces- 
sories, and without any attempt at ornament. 

So much for the disadvantages of Champagne. A 
very little inquiry, however, suffices to shew the vast 
solid advantages which lie in the opposite scale. 
Poverty—meaning by that word want of food and of 
the means of earning food—seem to be wholly un- 
known here; indeed, they say the population is rather 
defective than the contrary, and that there is a diffi- 
culty in obtaining hands. Nearly all the peasantry 
are proprietors; and as théir families are universally 
small, they find sufficient employment on their own 
land, and in their own houses. The ugliness of the 
country is not more striking than the good looks of 
the people. I saw more handsome well grown men 
und women in three days in Champagne, than you 
could see inas many months in Paris. Their man- 
ner of saluting each other is frank, cheerful, and good- 
humoured, and they seemed to me to be generally 
civil to strangers. I saw not a single beggar up to 
Verdun, where there were three or four aged pro- 
fessional beggars about the inn door. I must add, 
that I saw not a single person who might claim to be 
distinguished as a gentleman, nor any house, car- 
riage, or other appurtenance, seeming to belong to a 
person of that class, except in the large towns. It is 
for you to make up your mind whether you like this 
state of society or not. I am not going to volunteer 
any aid of mine in a matter which rests on so wide a 
basis of tastes and opinions, and on which (according 
to my own) there is, as dear Sir Roger (himself the 
most exquisite model of country gentlemen) would 
say, “so much to be said on both sides.” All I can 
do for you is to try to set before you a faint sketch 
of the appearances which present themselves to the 
traveller, and which often suggest such long trains of 
reflection on the various lots in which good and evil 





| tion, not only the possession, but the sense of any of 


We met several large parties of German emi- 
grants; whole families of decent looking peasants in 
huge covered waggons like travelling booths. By 
the side walked some of the sturdier and more active. 
One group of three fine young women, walking hand 
in hand in the herzlish German fashion, struck me 
much by the contrast of their innocent candid faces 
with the keen man-of-business expression of the 
French peasant women. These seemed to regard 
the wanderers with contemptuous pity, mixed with 
wonder that anybody will consent, on any terms, to 
emigrate. It is, perhaps,a cheat of the imagination, 
to put any carthly good in comparison with indepen- 
dence and security; yet I must confess that when I 
thought of the comforts, and pleasures, and refine- 
ments, and elegancies—I use the words advisedly— 
of an English labourer’s cottage, such as I remember, 
and compared it with the utter negative of every- 
thing that betokens the feeling of beauty, the senti- 
ment of order,—or the satisfaction arising from clean- 
liness, which the habitations of the peasantry of this 
region display, I was not sure that the balance of 
enjoyment was so clearly on the side of the man who 
is insensible to these pleasures of taste, even though 
he tills his own field, and has always, as we were 
told, “de Vargent dans son armoire.” You cannot 
imagine that I mean that any condition is so bad as 
that of a man who is in constant anxiety as to the 
bare means of appeasing hunger, or whose hunger is 
hardly ever thoroughly appeased. In such a condi- 


the embellishments of life is impossible. But though 
bread is necessary to the support of man’s life, he 
lives not on bread alone; and I cannot help doubting 
whether (supposing an English labourer te be toler- 
ably secure of moderate wages) he would be much the 
gainer in happiness if he were transplanted from the 
well washed and sanded floor, the snow white table, 
the few brilliant utensils of metal, the “ broken tea- 
cups nicely ranged for show,” the bit of garden 
neatly paled in and filled with gay flowers, to which 
he has been accustomed, to the dirty and offensive 
though solid dwelling, where the eve can find no 
single object to delight in (except indeed the armoire 
containing the écus), and pion which is nothing but 
nakedness or filth,even though the field he tilled 
was his own. If you say, he would dig his garden, 
and his wife would clean and brighten his cottage, I 
reply, you are altering the conditions of the ex- 
change. Nothing is more curious among national 
characteristics than the modes in which the esthetic 
feeling manifests itself. It has been the fashion to 
deny it altogether to the English people, and it is cer- 
tain that they have not the taste in dress of the French, 
nor in matters of mere show their decorative talent, 
nor the musical refinement of the Germans. But I 
am ready to maintain that no people in the world is 
so industrious, or so successful in surrounding every- 
day life with objects which satisfy the yearning for 
Beauty which lies in the heart of man, as the Eng- 
lish. The peculiarity is, just that it is on his every- 
day and home life, and not on occasions of show or 
festivity, that the Englishman bestows his taste and 
care. It is out of the commonest and humblest 
materials that he extracts heauty;—above all, the 
unerring instinct of utility and fitness never deserts 
him, and it is with the house that gives him shelter, 
the utensils that he daily uses, the garden that sup- 
plies him in part with food, that he combines a 
picture, the grace and charm of which nobody can 
fully understand who has not studied the unsightly, 
the incongruous, the ill-adapted objects in the midst 
of which the people of most other countries are con- 
tented to pass their daily lives. Generally speaking, 
the noble works of high art that Germany produces, 
or the wonderful works of elegance and _prettiness 
that distinguish France, are the results of careful 
study and culture. They are the work of des hommes 
spéciaux; whereas this purely English art of em- 
bellishing Home is the effect of the instinct which 
urges the untaught man to seek and to find the union 
of the Fair with the Useful. 

Chalons is a pretty little town enough; contains 
two interesting churches, and, as a Frenchman told 
me, “la plus belle préfecture de la France,” a great 
deal too “belle” indeed, and quite disproportioned 
to the place. The Romanesque Church of Notre 
Dame is very striking. Still more so, is that admi- 





are bound up together here below, 


rable little gem of florid Gothic, Notre Dame de 


l'Epine, about two leagues on the road to Metz 
Metz, 
The exterior is especially beautiful; full of bold and 
quaint and graceful devices, executed with a masterly 
hand; “the whole”, said a companion, “more like 
some luxuriant tropical plant than a mass of 
stone.” 
Metz Cathedral isa very shapeless, ill-proportioned 
mass on the outside. The inside is magnificent jn 
proportion and in colour; the yellow sand-stone, 
bistered in parts by time, lights up with a gorgeous 
and harmonious warmth through the richly-dight 
windows, The late bishop put in a new one, painted 
at Metz, an imitation of the votive windows, formerly 
so common; containing the portrait of the donor, 
kneeling before his patron saint. It is a good deal 
to say that it does not appear utterly contemp- 
tible by the side of the exquisite works of Anton 
Busch. I went into the shop of a bookiniste close to 
the Cathedral, and found there a pleasing little Pari. 
sienne, whom cruel fate had placed at Metz. As most 
Frenchmen, and all French women, speak of pro- 
vincial life as a sort of limbo, I do not generally 
pay much attention to their complaints ; but when 
she said of these people, “ Méme quand ils sont bons 
ils ne sont pas obligeans,” I could not help silently 
and reluctantly admitting that this is, to a great extent, 
true of the German race. Perhaps they will retort, 
and say of the Parisians, “ Méme quand ils sont 
obligeans ils ne sont pas bons.” However, that bonté 
is to be found at Paris, and obligeance all over Ger- 
many, [ can testify. 

In short, as one lives on, all one’s generalizations 
fade away, or are wonderfully diminished in extent, 
I have just parted for ever from a very favourite one, 
which a week ago I could have defended at the 
point of the pen against all gainsayers,—I firnly 
believed from past experience that all Prussian cus 
tom-house officers were intelligent and civil. The 
entrance into the Prussian territory at the village of 
Perl, on the Moselle, was, however, destined to 
destroy this agreeable illusion. After a scene of 
burlesque airs of solemn authority and heroic obedi- 
ence to duty, of pedantic vexatious minuteness, and 
of a compound hard to discriminate of genuine econ- 
fusion of head and bad faith, these zealous functiona- 
ries succeeded in capturing, out of five boxes, one pair 
of new ladies’ boots, laid on the very top (a proof, as 
they affirmed, of intention to defraud), and a small 
pot of bear’s grease, the whole bringing to the royal 
revenue 2 few groschen, retarding the steamer at 
least an hour, and worrying innocent and loyal tra- 
vellers, who were astonished to find themselves 
treated, for the first time in their lives, as smugglers, 
upon such proofs as the foregoing. On the frontiers 
of some countries (which shall be nameless) this 
incident would be hardly worth recording, but it is so 
unlike all my former experience of Prussia, that I 
give it a place among the memorabilia of this journey. 
N.B. The chiet actor could not speak or understand 
French. Now, though I am far from acceding to 
the French pretension that the world is bound to talk 
their language, and they to talk none but their own, 
yet I do admit that, on this frontier, a douanier 
would not be the worse for understanding the lan- 
guage of the dimitrophe country. 

It is perhaps intended as an aviso to the French, 
as to the universality of “la langue universelle.” At 
table d*héte, at Metz even, German was the prevailing 
language, and here, in the principal inn of this fron- 
tier city, the chambermaids and some of the men 
servants do not understand a word of French. * Tma- 
ginez,” said a Parisienne, “on a envoyé (on some 
political mission) un homme si béte qu'il ne parle 
pas meme le Francois.” “C’est une chose qui se 
vue bien souvent chez nous, Madame,” replied the 
English lady to whom she spoke. “On nous & 
envoyé des hommes si bétes qu’ils ne savoient pas 
méme parler l’Anglois.” You cannot imagine how 
shocked she looked at this impudent assumption of 
equality. But reasonable men in France are begit- 
ning to see that such equality must be admitted, and 
that the most truly enlightened patriots are those 
who admit it with the best grace. The full and accu- 
rate appreciation of the merits (and demerits) of other 
countries; the intimate and delicate knowledge 
the peculiarities of their language, literature, charat- 
ter, and habits of thought, is a very characteristie 
trait of the great man at the head of affairs. It is, 
fear, about the least likely to render him popular, but 
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it renders him of infinite value to all Europe, and 
to the great common cause of civilization. 

[shall not trouble you with descriptions of Treves, 
hich you may find in Mr. Murray's inevitable 
Hland-Book; and passim. If you have a mind for 
quiet comfortable quarters in a most curious and 
interesting old house, in a charming country, full of 
remains of every stratum of civilization from the 
Roman times till now, I recommend you to go to the 
Rothe Haus (vide Murray), where everybody is civil, 
down to the tame stag and two little roes I have 
peen playing with in the ancient court-yard, and 
where you are really at your ease in your inn, 
Already we feel that we have exchanged French 
familiarity, which, though sometimes most agreeable 
and engaging, is very often impudent and aggressive, 
for that of Germany, which is generally naive and 
confiding, and sometimes, indeed, coarse. The cham- 
bermaid made an earnest and cordial appeal to my 
sympathy, with her anxiety about the weather for 
the “ schwere Wasche,” which is in hand to-day; and 
the waiter inquired of my companion, how Kellners 
fared and were treated in England, whither he is 
going to seek his fortune, a kind of information we 
were sorry not to be able togive. The sun shines on 
the washing day, to my great satisfaction; I hope my 
Vaterland will not be less propitious to the civil 
Kellner. 

I once met with a specimen of this zutraulichbeit— 
this confiding familiarity—on the part of a waiter, 
which I shall never forget. It was in Saxon Swit- 
zerland. We had climbed the Grosse Winterberg, 
and were tired and hungry. But the waiter’s ardour 
for learning English was not to be controlled. He 
asked us the name of everything he brought; and 
every minute interrupted our eating with the ques- 
tion, “ If gentlemans say me (so and so), what I will 
say?” The perseverance and ingenuity with which 
he contrived to convert our dinner into an Englische 
stunde, was irresistible. He brought me a copy-book, 
in which he had got travellers to write words and 
sentences, and begged me to contribute. I never 
could imagine what to write in an album, and inflex- 
ibly refuse if I am asked, but here I was in my 
métier, and gave the good-natured waiter some spe- 
cimens of translation, with which I was, for once in 
my life, satisfied. 

A tanner, digging a pit for his trade a few days 
ago, came upon a fine piece of mosaic. We went to 
see it, but unluckily the earth had fallen in over it, 
and covered it all. Nothing more can be done with- 
out leave from the king, who very properly keeps a 
strict watch over all such discoveries. What the 
Prussian government has done here in the way of 
quiet, intelligent research, cannot be too highly ad- 
mired or praised. Up to the year 1818, a great, and 
by far the most interesting, part of these magnificent 


Roman remains were completely buried. The work | 


of excavation is steadily proceeding, and the great 
Palace, commonly called the Baths, but of which 


the Baths form but a small part, is a mine which | 


promises rich results. 

P.S. The only undisputed puissance in Europe is, 
as far as I can find, Mr. Murray. Will you tell him 
that he, like all great potentates, must award praise 


and blame with caution, and only on ample evidence ? | 


To get into the “ Englische Reisebuch” is at least 
equal to a peerage. The greatest forbearance one 
can practise is not to boast of some connexion or 
acquaintance with that sovereign arbiter of inns. 





FIFTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCTA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
CAMBRIDGE, JUNE 18. 

[ From our own Correspondents. } 





GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Tur Committee met in the Town Hall of Cam- 
bridge, on Wednesday, at two o'clock, the Dean of 
Ely in the chair, when the minutes of the last two 
meetings were read by Professor Phillips, and con- 
firmed, 

Colonel Sabine then read the Report of the 
Council. The Report tirst alluded to the Resolution 
passed by the General Committee assembled at York, 
to the effect that “the Councit be authorized to in- 
ite, in the name of the Association, the attendance 
of Messrs. Humboldt, Gauss, Weber, Ku pffer, Arago, 














Plana, Hansteen, Kreil, Lamont, Boguslawski, Dove, 
Kimtz, Bache, Gilliss, Quetelet, Ermann, and other 
distinguished foreigners who have taken a leading 
part in the great combined system of Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observations which are now in pro- 
gress, at the next meeting of the Association at Cam- 
bridge, with a view toa conference on the expediency 
of continuing the observations for another triennial 
or longer period, and for the adoption of such mea- 
sures with respect to the observations which have 
been, or may hereafter be made, as they may deem 
best calculated to promote the advancement of these 
branches of science.” In conformity with this Reso- 
lution, a circular had been addressed by the Presi- 
dent to the gentlemen named in the Resolution, and 
to other distinguished foreign cultivators of the 
sciences of magnetism and meteorology, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen had signified their intention of 
being present at Cambridge to attend the proposed 
conference :— 

The Baron von Senftenberg. 

Professor Boguslawski, of Breslaw. 

Professor Dove, of Berlin. 

Professor Adolphe Ermann, of Berlin. 

Professor Kreil, of Prague. 

M. Kupffer, Director-General of the Magnetic and Me- 

teorological Observatories in Russia. 

Other gentlemen to whom the circular had been 
sent, and who were prevented from personally as- 
sisting at the conference, had addressed letters to the 
Committee, conveying their opinions on points which 
appeared likely to come under discussion. The 
Council had printed these letters, and copies had 
been distributed to the members of the General 
Committee. The Council considered it a proper 
compliment to gentlemen who, at the request of the 
Association, had travelled from distant countries to 
take part in the proposed proceedings, to elect them 
corresponding members of the Association—and had 
directed that each of these gentlemen should be pre- 
sented on his arrival at Cambridge with a complete 
set of the publications of the Association. The Report 
then referred to the proposed modification of the 
laws regulating the terms of admission, which we 
printed last week—and to the resolution of the 
General Committee, that it be referred to the Council 
to consider of the propriety of modifying the title 
and regulations of Section E.; so that it might include 
a more general range of subjects, and to report on 
the best means of carrying that modification into 
effect. In furtherance of this resolution, the Council 
had caused copies of a report which they had re- 
ceived from Dr. Hodgkin to be forwarded to the 
former Presidents of Section E., and other members 
of the medical profession, with a request that any 
gentleman inclined to favour the Council with their 
opinions on the subject, would do so before the 10th 
of June. Two letters had been received, one from 
Dr. Roget and one from Dr. Williams, and copies 
of these letters, with Dr. Llodgkin’s Report, had been 
| furnished to all members of the General Committee. 








The Council had also taken into consideration the | 
suggestion made by the General Committee at York, | 
relative to the transmission of scientific periodicals | 

} 
| 


| between this and foreign countries; but they had not 

been able to satisfy themselves as to any practical 

remedy, and had not therefore thought it expedient 

to make an application toGovernment. The General | 
Committee having also placed at the disposal of the 
Council the sum of 1502. for the maintenance of the | 
Kew Observatory, the Council reported that of this 
sum, 149/. 15s. had been expended. The General | 
Committee having also placed the sum of 30/. at the | 
disposal of the Council, for the purpose of procuring | 
M. Kreil’s self-registering barometer, thermometer, | 
and hygrometer—the Council announced that these | 
instruments had been procured at the cost of 251. and | 


been placed under Mr. Ronald’s care at the Observa- 

tery at Kew. The Report also stated that the town 

of Southampton had, by a deputation, renewed their 

invitation to the Association to hold their next meet- 

ing at that town—and that letters had also been re- 

ceived from Dr. Conolly, chairman of a provisional | 
committee, and from Dr. Thorp, president of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Cheltenham ; 
intimating an intention of some of the most influen- 
tial residents of that town, as well as of the county of 
Gloucester, of sending a deputation to Cambridge, 
for the purpose of inviting the Association to hold 
their meeting for 1846, at Cheltenham. 
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The reception of the Report was moved by Mr. 
Greenough, and seconded by Professor Henslow, 
and passed unanimously. The new regulations 
respecting the admission of members, which we pub- 
lished last week, [ante, p. 589] were, with some verbal 
alterations, agreed to. 

Sir J. Hersenet then addressed the meeting, 
and said that the preliminary arrangements for the 
Magnetic Conference having been already mentioned 
in the Report of the Council, he should only impress 
the importance of the full discussion of a subject 
which involved an appeal to our own and to foreign 
governments to continue expensive observations and 
surveys, which might extend over several years. He 
should, therefore, propose that those members of the 
Association who had paid marked attention to the 
sciences of magnetism and meteorology should be 
invited to share in the discussion with the foreign 
members, and that the members of the Committee 
of Recommendations be requested to favour the 
conference with their attendance. He then moved 
that the following gentlemen be requested to join 
the conference, viz. Mr. J. Philips, Sir T. Brisbane, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Fox, Professor Forbes, Mr. Riddle, 
Sir J. Clark Ross, Mr. Snow Harris, Dr. Scoresby, 
and Mr. Lawson. The motion passed unanimously. 

The Treasurer's Report was then read by Mr. 
John Taylor. 

THE GENERAL TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 
From the 26th of September 1844, to the 19th of June 1845, 


RECEIPTS, 
Life Contributions received at the York Meet- £. s. d 
ing and since a -. Fl 0 90 
Annual Subscriptions ditto .. 


+++» ditto 452 2 0 
Ladies’ Tickets . .. ditto ...... ditto . 260 0 0 
Section Tickets GP wxccns ditto ee 100 
Minors’ Tickets .... ditto ...... ditto 20 8 0 0 
Received Composition for Books (future pub- 
lications) os oe as ee - 164 0 0 
Ditto Dividend on £5500 in the 3 per cent. Con- 
sols. six months, to January 1845 (less Income 
Tax) oe - .s ee = o @ te 
Received from sale of Reports, viz. 
Volume Ist es we 211 3 
” 2nd ee . 300 
+» 3rd Ss 413 0 
9 4th ae - 315 8 
*” 5th ee oe 3.8 «0 
» 6th - 615 4 
oo 7th ae ‘s 710 
°° 8th = « ae 
* oth oe os 12 3 0 
» loth os . 2 8 
»  Ilith 1311 3 
» 12th - .. 4713.10 
» 13th - <a 96 8 
Lithographs ee ° 113 0 
Dublin Communications .. 0 2 0 
—— 13218 8 


Balance carried down 260 10 5 


£2239 13 0 
PAYMENTS 
Balance due on the General Account, brought £. » & 
a oe on 1 ° ee » “Gees 
Sundry Disbursements by Treasurer and Local 
Treasurers, including the Expenses of the 
Meeting at York, Advertising, and sundry 
Printing ; as se oe es ee 
Printing, &e. of the 15th Report (12th Vol.) .. 
Engraving, &c. for the 14th ditto (13th Vol.) 
Salaries to Assistant General Secretary, 
countant, &c. oe ee ; ee * 
Paid to Committees on account of Grants for 
Scientific purposes, viz.—for 
British Association Catalogue of £. »s. d. 


286 12 10 
397 13 6 
70 15 6 
Ac- 

175 0 0 


Stars wi a aR .. 35114 6 
Meteorological Observations at In- 
verness . ae we Sa 30 18 11 
Magnetie and Meteorological co- 
operation ee 2° es 1616 8 
Meteorvlogical Instruments at 
Edinburgh ee ee es will 9 
Reduction of Anemometrical Ob- 
servations at Plymouth . 0800 
Electrical Experiments at Kew 
Observatory eis ‘ as 4317 8 
Maintaining the Establishment 
at ditto . os .. 14915 0 
For Kreil’s Barometerograph 20 0 
Gases from lron Furnaces - 80 0 
Experiments on the Actinograph 15 0 6 
Microscopic Structure of Shells .. 20 0 0 
Exotie Anopleura ee 6 leo 0 0 
teatten af Geaa, §2  7—1h43 » 
Vitality of Seeds V7 0 0—1844 \ 9 0 7 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall .. 1 0 0 
Physiological Action of Medicines 20 0 0 
Statistics of Mortality in York .. 20 0 0 
Registration of Earthquake 
Shocks, 1843 ° “ - 14 8 
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On Account of Printing of Lalande and Lacaille’s Catalogue 
of Stars. 
Balance of the Grant from Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment, brought on from last Account .. £934 2 0 
Paid on account of Printing, &c. since last £. 8 d. 
Meeting .. oo ae oe we -- 300 0 0 
Balance .. ee ee «se 634 2 0 
£934 2 0 


The following is a List of the Officers and Council 
for the present Session :— 


Trustees (Permanent)—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
F.R.S.; John Taylor, Esq., F.R.S., Treas. G.S.; the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Ely, F.R.S. President—Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Bart., F.R.S.  Vice-Presidents—The Earl of Hard- 
wicke ; the Bishop of Norwich, Pres, L.S.; the Rev. John 
Graham, D.D.; the Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, D.D.; the Rev. 
Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S.; G. B. Airy, Esq., F.R.S. General 
Secretaries—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., F.R.S., Lon- 
don; Lieut.-Col. Sabine, F.R.S., Woolwich.— Assistant Gene- 
ral Secretary—Prof. Phillips, F.R.S., York. General Tirea- 
surer—John Taylor, Esq., F.R.S., 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
London. Secretaries for the Cambridge Meeting in 1845— 
Wm. Hopkins, Esq., F.R.S.; Prof. Ansted, F.R.S.—Trea- 
surer to the Mecting in 1845—C. C. Babington, Esq., F.L.S. 
Council—Sir H. T. De la Beche; Rev. Dr. Buckland; Dr. 
Daubeny; Prof.E. Forbes ; Prof. T. Graham; W. 8. Harris, 
Esq.; James Heywood, Esq.; Dr. Hodgkin; Eaton Hodg- 
kinson, Esq.; Leonard Horner, Esq.; Robert Hutton, Esq.; 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart.; Charles Lyell, Esq. ; Prof. Mac 
Cullagh; the Marquis of Northampton; Prof. Owen; Rev. 
Dr. Robinson ; Captain Sir James Ross, R.N.; the Earl of 
Rosse; H. E. Strickland, Esq.; Lieut.-Col. Sykes; William 
Thompson, Esq.; H. Warburton, Esq.; Prof. Wheatstone ; 
C.J. 8%. Williams, M.D. Local Treasurers—Dr. Daubeny, 
Oxford; C. C. Babington, Esq., Cambridge; J. H. Orpen, 
Esq., Dublin; Charles Forbes, Esq , Edinburgh ; Prof. Ram- 
say, Glasgow; William Gray, jun., Esq., York; William 
Saunders, Esq., Bristol; Samuel Turner, Esq., Liverpool ; 
G. W. Ormerod, Esq., Manchester; James Russell, Esq., 
Birmingham; William Hutton, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Henry Woollcombe, Esq., Plymouth ; James Roche, Esq., 
Cork. Auditors—Robert Hutton, Esq.; Leonard Horner, 
Esq.; Lieut.-Col. Sykes. 

Mr. Murchison then read lists of officers of dif- 
ferent sections, and announced that the following 
gentlemen would constitute the Committee of Re- 
commendations :—the Officers of the Association, 





Professor Graham, Mr. Hopkins, Dr. Hodgkin, 
Mr. Hutton, Mr. Lyell, Sir Charles Lemon, the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Rosse, Mr. 
G. Rennie, Colonel Sykes, Mr. H. E. Strickland, 
Mr. Thompson, the Earl of Burlington, Sir D. 
Brewster, the Earl Fitzwilliam, Professor J. Forbes, 
Professor Henslow, Dr. Haviland, Rev. W. Vernon 
Harcourt, Mr. James Heywood, Mr. Leonard Horner, 
Professor Lloyd, and the Dean of Ely. 

It was resolved, that the question of altering the 
constitution of the Medical Section, and the printed 
correspondence relating to the subject, which had 
been laid on the table, should be referred to the 
committee of that section to report thereon to the 
Council. 

Sir J. Herschel announced that the Magnetic 
Conference would assemble, for the first time, on 
Friday morning, at eight o'clock. 


The places of meeting are, for 
London Council ........ +... 
Committee of Recommendations 
General Committee.. .......... 
Evening Meetings ............ 

SECTIONS. 
A. Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Science 
RB. Chemistry 
C. Geology and Physical 
Gevgraphy.......... 
D. Zoology and Botany .. 
E. Medical Science 


F. Statistics 


The Town Mall. 


Tn the Senate House. 
PLACES OF MERTING. 
Union Room, Jesus-lane. 
Lecture Room, Botanic Garden. 
} Senate House. 


Philosophical Society’s House. 
Anatomical Lecture Room. 
§ Lecture Room in the Great 
4 . ee College. Pe 
. § Lecture Room under the Pub- 
G. Mechanics............ lie Library. 
The Model Room isat.... PerseSchool, Free-School Lane. 


The following is a list of the Officers of the 
Sections :— 


Section A.— Mathematical and Physical Science. 


President.—G. B. Airy, F.R.S. Astronomer Royal. 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir D. Brewster ; the Dean of Ely; Sir T. 
3risbane; Professor Challis; Professor J. Forbes; Sir 
W. R. Hamilton. 

Secretaries. — Kev. H. Goodwin; Professor Stevelly ; G. G. 
Stokes, Esq. 

Committee.—The Earl of Burlington; J. A. Brown; G. Dol- 
lond ; M Dove; Rev. S. Earnshaw; R. L. Ellis; M. Ermann; 
Colonel Everest; Professor Foggi; Dr. Green; W. 8. 
Harris; Sir J. F, W. Herschel, Bart.; W. Hopkins; E. 
Hodgkinson; R. Hunt, Esq., Capt. Johnston; M. Kreil ; 
M. Kupffer; Henry Lawson; Dr. Lee; Rev. Dr. Lloyd; 
the Master of Christ’s College; the Master of Pembroke 
College; Professor Miller; Professor Phillips; Professor 
Powell; Rev. J. Power; Sir J. C. Ross; J. Scott Russell ; 


Colonel Sabine ; Rev. W. Scoresby; Baron Senftenberg ; 
Lieut. Stratford; J. J. Sylvester, Esq.; Professor Thom- 
son; Professor Wheatstone ; l’rofessor Willis. 


Section B.—Chemical Science, including tts applica- 
tion to Agriculture and the Arts. 


President.—Rev. Professor Cumming. 

Vice-Presidents. — Dr. Daubeny; M. Faraday; Professor 
Graham ; Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt ; Professor Miller. 

Secretaries.—R. Hunt ; J. P. Joule; Dr. Miller; E. Solly. 

Committee.—Professor Schénbein; M. Boutigny; W. Arm- 
strong; P. Clare; W. Francis; Dr. Fownes; Professor 
Grove; Captain Ibbetson; W. Lucas; Dr. Leeson; C. 
Oakes; T. J. Pearsall; Dr. Percy; Dr. Playfair; W. 
Sharp; C. W. Walker; R. Warrington; J.T. Way. 


Srction C.—Geology and Physical Geography. 

President.—Rev. Professor Sedgwick. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. W. Buckland ; the Earl of Enniskil- 
len; L. Horner; W. J. Hamilton. 

Secretaries.—Rev. J. Cumming; A. C. Ramsay; Rev. W. 
Thorp. 

Committee.—Baron Von Buch ; Baron Von Waltershausen, 
of Géttingen; R. C. Austen; Professor Ansted; C. 
Bunbury; Sir H. De la Beche; Captain Sir E. Back; 
8. Clarke; Dr. Dieffenbach; Sir Ph. de Grey Egerton, 
Bart; Dr. Falconer; Sir C. Fellows; Professor E. 
Forbes; Professor J. Forbes; Dr. Fitton; G. B. Green- 
ough; R. Griffith; R. Hutton; W. Hopkins; Captain 
Ibbetson; C. Lyell; Sir C. Lemon, Bart. ; H. L. Lindsay ; 
R. I. Murchison; Lord Northampton; Professor Old- 
ham ; Professor Owen; Professor Phillips ; H. E. Strick- 
land; the Dean of Westminster. 

Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 
President.—Revy. Professor Henslow. 
Vice-Presidents.—Bishop of Norwich ; Professor E. Forbes; 

C. C. Babington; Rev. L. Jenyns; W. Ogilby. 

Secretaries.— FE. Lankester; T. V. Wollaston. 


cessor in the office which you have called on me to 


fill, have been gratifying to me in no common degree 
—not as contributing to the excitement of personal 
vanity (a feeling which the circumstances in which [ 
stand, and the presence of so many individuals every 
way my superiors, must tend powerfully to chastize), 
but as the emanation of a friendship begun at this 
University when we were youths together, preparing 
for our examinations for degrees, and contemplating 
each other, perhaps, with some degree of rivalry (if 
that can be called rivalry from which every spark of 
jealous feeling is absent). That friendship has since 
continued, warm and unshadowed for a single instant 
hy the slightest cloud of disunion, and among all 
the stirring and deep-seated remembrances which 
the sight of these walls within which we are now 
assembled arouse, I can summon none more every 
way delightful and cheering than the contemplation 
of that mutual regard. It is, therefore, with no com- 
mon feelings that I find myself now placed in this 
chair, as the representative of such a body as the 
British Association, and as the successor of such a 
friend and of such a man as its late President. 
Gentlemen,—There are many sources of pride 
and satisfaction, in which se/f has no place, which 
crowd upon a Cambridge man in revisiting for a 
second time this University, as the scene of our 
annual labours. The developement of its material 
splendour which has taken place in that interval of 
twelve years, vast and noble as it has been, has been 





Committee.—Professor Allman; R. Ball; Professor T. Bell ; 
G. Busk; Dr. Burchell; Dr. Carpenter; W. Clear; Dr. 
Daubeny ; Dr. Dieffenbach ; Dr. Falconer; Dr. Fleming; J. 
E. Gray; Captain Grover; Dr. Hodgkin ; Dr. Hogg ; J. Hogg; 
F. W. Hope; Dr. King; Dr. R. Latham; M. Lelys de Loy- 
champs; R. Mac Andrew; Dr. Macdonald; Admiral Sir 
C. Malcolm; A. Nasmyth; Professor R. Owen; Rev. J. 
Pollexten ; Dr. Prichard ; Rev. J. B. Reade ; Dr. Richard- 
son; Professor Royle; Sir R. Schomburgk; P. Selby; 
W. Spence; R. Taylor; W. Thompson; J. O. Westwood ; 
J. Winterbottom; W. Yarrell. 


Section E.—Medical Science. 

President.—J. Haviland, M.D. 

Vice-Presidents.—Professor Clarke; Professor Fisher; Dr. 
Hodgkin; Dr. Latham. 

Secretaries.—R. Sargent; Dr. Webster. 

Committee—Dr. Budd; W.H. Crowfoot; Dr. Daubeny ; Dr. 
Dieffenbach ; Dr. Fowler; G. M. Humphrey; W. D. 
Husband; Dr. King; Dr. Laycock ; Charles Lestourgeon ; 
Dr. Leeson; Dr. Merriman; Dr. Macdonald; Dr. Paget ; 
Dr. Thackeray ; Dr. Thurnall; Dr. Twining. 


Section F.—Statistics. 
President.—Farl Fitzwilliam. 
Vice-Presidents. — Lord Sandon; Colonel Sykes; Sir C. 
Lemon, Bart.; Professor Pryme. 
Secretarivs.—J. Fletcher, Esq.; Dr. Cooke Taylor. 
Committee. — Sir J. Boileau; Colonel Everest; His Fxcel- 
lency Edward Everett; J. Heywood; E. Hodgkinson ; 
Sir J. Johnston, Bart. ; Sir C. Lemon, Bart.; R. M. Milnes; 
G. R. Porter; M. Julien; 8. Adair. 
Section G.— Mechanics. 
President —G. Rennie, 
Vice-Presidents.—W. Fairbairn; Sir J. Guest; J. Scott 
Russell; Professor Willis. 
Secretarics.—Rev. W. T. Kingsley. 
Committee.—J. F. Bateman; Peter Clare; Rev. B. M. 
Cowie; T. Cowper; J. Dent; E. Hodgkinson; J. Jessop ; 
R. Roberts; J. Taylor; J. Whitworth. 





EVENING MEETING—THURSDAY. 

The members assembled in the Senate House at 
eight o’clock, and the Dean or E ty, having taken 
the chair, stated that this meeting of the Association 
had a distinctive character from all preceding, by its 
connexion with the Magnetic Conference, which 
would include scientific men from all parts of Europe, 
who had resolved to meet on this occasion, and com- 
pare and co-ordinate their observations on magnetic 
and meteorological phenomena. He named several 
of the eminent men who had come to take a part in 
the conference, and alluded feelingly to the absence 
of Gauss, the great patriarch of magnetic science; 
and concluded by observing that the duties of his 
office were now fulfilled, and he had only to give 
place to Sir J. Herschel, whom he remembered as a 
competitor, but not as a rival, and with whom were 
associated those reminiscences which youth formed 
in its tenderness, and age hallowed in its memories 

Sir J. Herscuk&z, who was suffering from a severe 
cold, on taking the chair, briefly adverted to the 
eulogy of the Dean of Ely, as characterized by the 
partiality of youthful friendship, and then, apologizing 
for his defects of voice, read the following address :— 

The President's Address. 

Gentlemen,—The terms of kindness in which I 

have been introduced to your notice by my prede- 








more than kept pace with by the triumphs of its in- 
| tellect, the progress of its system of instruction, and 
the influence of that progress on the public mind 
and the state of science in England. When I look 
at the scene around me—when I see the way in 
which our Sections are officered in so many instances 
by Cambridge men, not out of mere compliment to 
the body which receives us, but for the intrinsic 
merit of the men, and the pre-eminence which the 
general voice of society accords them in their several 
departments—when I think of the large proportion 
of the muster-roll of science which is filled by Cam- 
bridge names, and when, without going into any 
details, and confining myself to only one branch of 
public instruction, I look back to the vast and extra- 
ordinary developement in the state of mathematical 
cultivation and power in this University, as evi- 
denced both in its examinations and in the published 
works of its members, now, as compared with what 
it was in my own time—I am left at no loss to 
account for those triumphs and that influence to 
which I have alluded. It has ever been, and [ trust 
it ever will continue to be, the pride and boast of 
this University to maintain, at a conspicuously high 
level, that sound and thoughtful and sobering disecip- 
line of mind which mathematical studies imply. In- 
dependent of the power which such studies confer as 
instruments of investigation, there never was a period 
in the history of science in which their moral influ- 
ence, if I may so term it, was more needed, as a 
corrective to that propensity which is beginning to 
prevail widely, and, I fear, balefully, over large 
departments of our philosophy, the propensity to 
crude and overhasty generalization. To all such 
propensities the steady concentration of thought, and 
its fixation on the clear and the definite which a long 
and stern mathematical discipline imparts, is the 
best, and, indeed, the only proper antagonist. That 
such habits of thought exist, and characterize, ina 
pre-eminent degree, the discipline of this University, 
with a marked influence on the subsequent career ol 
those who have been thoroughly imbued with it, isa 
matter of too great notoriety to need proof. Yet, in 
illustration of this disposition, I may be allowed to 
mention one or two features of its Scientific History, 
which secm to me especially worthy of notice on 
this occasion. The first of these is the institution of 
the Cambridge University Philosophical Society, 
that body at whose more especial invitation we are 
now here assembled, which has now subsisted for 
more than twenty years, and which has been a powel- 
ful means of cherishing and continuing those habits 
among resident members of the University, after the 
excitement of reading for academical honours is past 
From this society have emanated eight or nine v™ 
lumes of memoirs, full of variety and interest, 
such as no similar collection, originating as this hes 
done in the bosom, and, in great measure, within the 
walls of'an academical institution, can at all compart 
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with; the Memoirs of the Ecole Polytechnique of 
Paris, perhaps, alone excepted. Without under- 
yaluing any part of this collection, I may be allowed 
to particularize, as adding largely to our stock of 
knowledge of their respective subjects, the Hydro- 
dyramical contributions of Prof. Challis—the oO ptical 
and Photological papers of Mr. Airy—those of Mr. 
Murphy, on Definite Integrals—the curious specu- 
Jjations and intricate mathematical investigations of 
Mr. Hopkins on Geological Dynamics—and, more 
recently, the papers of Mr. De Morgan on the founda- 
tions of Algebra, which, taken in conjunction with 
the prior researches of the Dean of Ely and Mr. 
Warren on the geometrical interpretation of imagi- 
nary symbols in that science, have effectually dissi- 
pated every obscurity which heretofore prevailed on 
this subject. The elucidation of the metaphysical 
difficulties in question, by this remarkable train of 
speculation, has, in fact, been so complete, that hence- 
forward they will never be named as difficulties, but 
only asillustrations of principle. Nor does its interest 
end here, since it appears to have given rise to the 
theory of Quaternions of Sir W. Hamilton, and to the 
Triple Algebra of Mr. De Morgan himself, as well as to 
a variety of interesting inquiries of a similar nature 
onthe part of Mr. Graves, Mr. Cayley, and others. 
Conceptions of a novel and refined kind have thus 
been introduced into analysis—new forms of imagin- 
ary expression rendered familiar—and a vein opened 
which I cannot but believe will terminate in some 
first-rate discovery in abstract science. 

Neither are inquiries into the logic of symbolic 
analysis, conducted as these have been, devoid of a 
bearing on the progress even of physical science. 
Every inquity, indeed, has such a bearing which 
teaches us that terms which we use in a narrow 
sphere of experience, as if we fully understood them, 
may, as our knowledge of nature increases, come to 
have superadded to them a new set of meanings and 
a wider range of interpretation. It is thus that 
modes of action and communication, which we 
hardly yet feel prepared to regard as strictly of a 
material character, may, ere many years have passed, 
come to be familiarly included in our notions of 
Light, Heat, Electricity and other agents of this class; 
and that the transference of physical causation from 
point to point in space—nay, even the generation or 
developement of attractive, repulsive or directive 
forces at their points of arrival may come to be enu- 
merated among their properties. The late marvel- 
lous discoveries in actino-chemistry and the pheno- 
mena of muscular contraction as dependent on the 
will, are, perhaps, even now preparing us for the 
reception of ideas of this kind. 

Another instance of the efficacy of the course of 
study in this university, in producing not merely 
expert algebraists, but sound and original mathema- 
tical thinkers—(and, perhaps, a more striking one, 
from the generality of its contributors being men of 
eomparatively junior standing,) is to be found in the 
publication of The Cambridge Mathematical Journal, 
of which already four volumes, full of very original 
communications, are before the public. It was set 
on foot in 1837, by the late Mr. Gregory, Fellow of 
Trinity College, whose premature death has bereft 
Science of one who, beyond a doubt, had he lived, 
vould have proved one of its chief ornaments, and 
the worthy representative of a family already so 
distinguished in the annals of mathematical and 
optical science. His papers on the ‘Calculus of 
Operations,’ which appeared in that collection, fully 
justifies this impression, while they afford an excel- 
lent illustration of my general position. Nor ought 

to omit mentioning the Chemical Society, of whom 
he was among the founders, as indicative of the 
spirit of the place, untrammelled by abstract forms, 
and eager to spread itself over the whole field of 
human inquiry. 

Another great and distinguishing feature in the 
scientific history of this place, is the establishment of 
its Astronomical Observatory, and the regular publi- 
cation of the observations made in it. ‘The science 
of Astronomy isso vast, and its objects so noble, that 
its practical study for its own sake is quite sufficient 
to insure its pursuit wherever civilization exists. But 
such institutions have a much wider influence than 
that which they exercise in forwarding their imme- 
diate object. Every astronomical observatory which 
Publishes its chservations, becomes a nucleus for the 
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formation around it of a school of exact practice— 
a standing and accessible example of the manner in 
which theories are brought to their extreme test—a 
centre, from which emanate a continual demand for 
and suggestion of refinements and delicacies, and 
precautions in matters of observation and appara- 
tus which re-act upon the whole body of Science, 
and stimulate, while they tend to render possible an 
equal refinement and precision in all its processes. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the mode in 
which the business of this institution is carried on 
under its present eminent director—nor can it be 
forgotten in our appreciation of what it has done for 
science, that in it our present Astronomer-Royal 
first proved and familiarized himself with that admi- 
rable system of astronomical observation, registry, and 
computation, which he has since brought to perfec- 
tion in our great national observatory, and which 
have rendered it, under his direction, the pride and 
ornament of British Science, and the admiration of 
Europe. 

Gentlemen, I should never have done if I were to 
enlarge on, or even attempt to enumerate the many 
proofs which this university has afforded of its deter- 
mination to render its institutions and endowments 
efficient for the purposes of public instruction, and 
available to science. But such encomiums, however 
merited, must not be allowed to encroach too largely 
on other objects which I propose to bring before your 
notice, and which relate to the more immediate 
business of the present meeting, and to the general 
interests of science. The first and every way the 
most important, is the subject of the Magnetic and 
Meteorological Observatories. Every member of this 
Association is, of course, aware of the great exertions 
which have been made during the last five years, on 
the part of the British, Russian, and several other 
foreign governments, and of our own East India Com- 
pany, to furnish data on the most extensive and 
systematic scale, for elucidating the great problems 
of Terrestrial Magnetism and Meteorology, by the 
establishment of a system of observatories all over 
the world, in which the_phenomena are registered at 
instants strictly simultaneous, and at intervals of two 
hours throughout both day and night. With the 
particulars of these national institutions, and of the 
multitude of local and private ones of a similar na- 
ture, both in Europe, Asia, and America, working on 
the same concerted plan, so far as the meansat their 
disposal enable them, I need not detain you: neither 
need I enter into any detailed explanation of the 
system of Magnetic Surveys, both by sea and land, 
which have been executed or are in progress, in con- 
nexion with, and hased upon the observations carried 
on at the fixed stations. These things form the 
subject of Special Annual Reports, which the Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose have laid before us 
at our several meetings, ever since the commence- 
ment of the undertaking ; and the most recent of 
which will be read in the Physical Section of the 
present meeting, in its regular course. It is sufficient 
for me to observe, that the result has been the 
accumulation of an enormous mass of most valuable 
observations, which are now and have been for some 
time in the course of publication; and when thorough- 
ly digested and discussed, as they are sure to be, by 
the talent and industry of magnetists and meteor- 
ologists, both in this country and abroad, cannot fail 
to place those sciences very far indeed in advance of 
their actual state. For such discussion, however, 
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time must be allowed. Even were all the returns 


(which they are not, and are very far from being.) 
such is the mass of matter to be grappled with, and 
such the multitude of ways in which the observations 
will necessarily have to be grouped and combined to 


years must elapse before the full scientific value of 
the work done can possibly be realized. 

Meanwhile, a question of the utmost moment 
arises, and which must be resolved, so far as the 
British Association is concerned, before the breaking 
up of this meeting. The second term of three vears, 
for which the British Government and the East India 
Company have granted their establishments—nine 
in number—will terminate with the expiration of the 
current year, at which period, if no provision be 
made for their continuance, the observations at those 





establishments will of course cease, and with them, 


from the several observatories before the public, | 








beyond a doubt, those at a great many—probably the 
great majority—of the foreign establishments, both 
national and local, which have been called into 
existence by the example of England, and depend 
on that example for their continuance or abandon- 
ment. Now, under these circumstances, it becomes 
a very grave subject for the consideration of our Com- 
mittee of Recommendations, whether to suffer this 
term to expire without an effort on the part of this 
Association to influence the Government for its con- 
tinuance, or whether, on the other hand, we ought to 
make such an effort, and endeavour to secure either 
the continuance of these establishments for a further 
limited term, or the perpetuity of this or some equi- 
valent system of observation in the same or different 
localities, according to the present and future exigen- 
cies of Science. I term this a grave subject of 
deliberation, and one which will call for the exercise 
of their soundest judgment; because, in the first place, 
this system of combined observation is by far the 
greatest and most prolonged effort of scientific co- 
operation which the world has ever witnessed; be- 
cause, moreover, the spirit in which the demands of 
Science have been met on this occasion by our own 
Government, by the Company, and by the other 
governments who have taken part in the matter, has 
been, in the largest sense of the words, munificent 
and unstinting; and because the existence of such a 
spirit throws upon us a solemn responsibility to res 
commend nothing but upon the most entire convic- 
tion of very great evils consequent on the inter- 
ruption, and very great benefits to accrue to Science 
from the continuance of the observations. 

Happily we are not left without the means of 
forming a sound judgment on this tremendous ques- 
tion. It isa case in which, connected as the science 
of Britain is with that of the other co-operating 
nations, we cannot and ought not to come to any 
conclusion without taking into our counse!s the most 
eminent magnetists and meteorologists of other coun- 
tries who have either taken a direct part in the 
observations, or whose reputation in those sciences 
is such as to give their opinions, in matters respecting 
them, a commanding weight. Accordingiy it was 
resolved, at the York meeting last year, to invite 
the attendance of the eminent individuals I have 
alluded to at this meeting, with the especial objects 
of conference on the subject. And in the interval 
since elapsed, knowing the improbability of a com- 
plete personal reunion from so many distant quar- 
ters, a circular has been forwarded to each of them, 
proposing certain special questions for reply, and 
inviting, besides, the fullest and freest communica- 
tion of their views on the general subject. The 
replics received to this circular, which are numerous 
and in the highest degree interesting and instructive, 
have been printed and forwarded to the parties 
replying, with a request for their reconsideration and 
further communication, and have also been largely 
distributed at home to every member of our own 
Council, and the Committee of Recommendations, 
and to each member of the Council and Physical 
Committee of the Royal Society, which, conjointly 
with ourselves, memorialized Government for the 
establishment of the observatorics. 

In addition to the valuable matter thus commu- 
nicated, I am happy to add, that several of the 
distinguished foreigners in question have responded 
to our invitation, and that in consequence this mect- 
ing is honoured by the personal presence of M. 
Kupffer, the Director-General of the Russian System 
of Magnetic and Meteorological Observation ; of M, 


| Ermann, the celebrated circumnavigator and mete- 


elicit mean results and quantitative laws, that several | 


orologist ; of Baron von Senftenberg, the founder of 
the Astronomical, Magnetic, and Meteorological Ob- 
servatory of Senftenberg; of M. Kreil, the director 
of the Imperial Observatory at Prague; and of M. 
Boguslawski, director of the Royal Prussian Obser- 
vatory of Breslau, all of whom have come over for 
the express purpose of affording us the benefit of 
their advice and experience in this discussion. To 
all the conferences between these eminent foreigners 
and our own Magnetic and Meteorological Commit- 
tee, and such of our members present as have taken 
any direct theoretical or practical interest in the sub. 
jects.all the membersofour Committee of Recommen- 
dations will have free access for the purpose of enabling 
them fully to acquaint themselves with the whole 
bearing of the case, and the arguments used respect- 
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ing all the questions to be discussed, so that when 
the subject comes to be referred to them, as it must 
be if the opinion of the conference should be favour- 
able to the continuance of the system, they may be 
fully prepared to make up their minds on it. 

I will not say one word from this chair which can 
have the appearance of in any way anticipating the 
conclusion which the conference thus organized 
may come to, or the course to be adopted in conse- 
quence. But I will take this opportunity of stating 
my ideas generally on the position to be assumed by 
this Association and by other scientific bodies in 
making demands on the national purse for scientific 
purposes. And I will also state, quite irrespective 
of the immediate question of magnetic co-operation, 
and therefore of the fate of this particular measure, 
what I conceive to be the objects which might be 
accomplished, and ought to be aimed at in the 
establishment of PHYSICAL OBSERVATORIES, as part 
of the integrant institutions of each nation calling 
itself civilized, and as its contribution to Terrestrial 
Physics. 

It is the pride an2 boast of an Englishman to pay 
his taxes cheerfully when he feels assured of their 
application to great and worthy objects. And as 
civilization advances, we feel constantly more and 
more strongly, that, after the great objects of national 


defence, the stability of our institutions, the due | 


administration of justice, and the healthy mainte- 
nance of our social state, are provided for, there is 
no object greater and more noble—none more worthy 
of national effort than the furtherance of Science. 
Indeed, there is no surer test of the civilization of an 
age or nation than the degree in which this conviction 
is felt. Among Englishmen it has been for a long 
time steadily increasing, and may now be regarded 
as universal among educated men of all classes. No 
government, and least of all a British government, 





can be insensible to the general prevalence of a sen- 
timent of this kind; and it is our good fortune, and 


has been so for several years, to have a government, | 


no matter what its denomination as respects society, 
impressible with such considerations, and really de- 
sirous to aid the forward struggle of intellect, by 
placing at its disposal the material means of its 
advances. 

But to do so with effect, it is necessary to be 
thoroughly well informed. The mere knowledge that 
such a disposition exists, is sufficient to surround 
those in power with every form of extravagant pre- 
tension. And even if this were not so, the number 
of competing claims, which cannot be all satisfied, 
can only harass and bewilder, unless there be some- 
where seated a discriminating and selecting judgment, 
which, among many important claims, shall fix ypon 
the most important, and urge them with the weight 
of well-established character. I know not where such 
a selecting judgment can be so confidently looked 
for as in the great scientific bodies of the country, 
each in its own department, and in this Association, 
constituted, in great measure, out of, and so repre- 
senting them all, and numbering besides, among its 
members, abundance of men of excellent science and 
enlightened minds who belong to none of them. The 
constitution of such a body is the guarantee both 
for the general soundness of its recommendations, and 
for the due weighing of their comparative importance, 
should ever the claims of different branches of science 
come into competition with each other. 

In performing this most important office of sug- 
gesting channels through which the fertilizing streams 
of national munificence can be most usefully con- 
veyed over the immense and varied fields of scientific 
culture, it becomes us, in the first place, to be so 
fully impressed with a sense of duty to the great 
cause for which we are assembled, as not to hesitate 
for an instant in making a recommendation of whose 
propriety we are satisfied, on the mere ground that 
the aid required is of great and even of unusual 
magnitude. And on the other hand, keeping within 
certain reasonable limits of total amount, which each 
individual must estimate for himself, and which it 
would be unwise and indeed impossible to express 
in terms, it will be at once felt that economy in ask- 
ing is quite as high a “ distributive virtue” as econo- 
my in granting, and that every pound recommended 
unnecessarily is so much character thrown away. I 
make these observations because the principles they 
contain cannot be too frequently impressed, and by 


| a single object, and that will not be long wanting 


no means because I consider them to have been over- 
stepped in any part of our conduct hitherto. In the 
next place, it should be borne in mind that, in recom- 
mending to Government, not a mere grant of money, 
but a scientific enterprise or a national establish- 
ment, whether temporary or permanent, not only is 
it our duty so to place it before them that its grounds 
of recommendation shall be thoroughly intelligible, 
but that its whole proposed extent shall be seen—or 
at least if they cannot be, that it should be clearly 
stated to be the possible commencement of some- 
thing more extensive—and besides, that the printing 
and publication of results should, in every such case, 
be made an express part of the recommendation. 
And, again, we must not forget that our interest in 
the matter does not cease with such publication. It 
becomes our duty to forward, by every encourage- 
ment in our power, the due consideration and scien- 
tific discussion of results so procured—to urge it 
upon the science of our own country and of Europe, 
and to aid from our own resources those who may be 
willing to charge themselves with their analysis, and 
to direct or execute the numerical computations or 
graphical projections it may involve. This is ac- 
tually the predicament in which we stand, in refer- 
ence to the immense mass of data already accumu- 
lated by the magnetic and meteorological observa- 
tories. Let the science of England, and especially 
the rising and vigorous mind which is pressing onward 
to distinction, gird itself to the work of grappling with 
this mass. Let it not be said that we are always to 
look abroad whenever industry and genius are re- 
quired to act in union for the discussion of great 
masses of raw observation. Let us take example 
from what we see going on in Germany, where a 
Dove, a Kiimtz and a Mahlmann are battling with 
the meteorology, a Gauss, a Weber and an Ermann 
with the magnetism of the world. The mind of 
Britainis equal tothetask—its mathematical strength, 
developed of late years to an unprecedented extent, 
is competent to any theoretical analysis or technical 
combination. Nothing is wanting but the resolute 
and persevering devotion of undistracted thought to 


when once the want is declared and dwelt upon, and 
the high prize of public estimation held forth to 
those who fairly and freely adventure themselves in 
this career. Never was there a time when the mind 
of the country, as well as its resources of every kind, 
answered so fully and readily to any call reasonable 
in itself and properly urged upon it. Do we call 
for facts? they are poured upon us in such profusion 
as for a time to overwhelm us, like the Roman maid 
who sank under the load of wealth she called down 
upon herself. Witness the piles of unreduced me- 
teorological observations which load our shelves and 
archives; witness the immense and admirably ar- 
ranged catalogues of stars which have been and still 
are pouring in from all quarters upon our astronomy 
so soon as the want of extensive catalogues came to 
be felt and declared. What we now want is thought, 
steadily directed to single objects, with a determina- 
tion to eschew the besetting evil of our age—the 
temptation to squander and dilute it upon a thousand 
different lines of inquiry. The philosopher must be 
wedded to his subject if he would see the children 
and the children’s children of his intellect flourishing 
in honour around him. 

The establishment of astronomical observatories 
has been, in all ages and nations, the first public 
recognition of science as an integrant part of civiliza- 
tion. Astronomy, however, is only one out of many 
sciences, which can be advanced by a combined 
system of observation and calculation carried on 
uninterruptedly; where, in the way of experiment, 
man has no control, and whose only handle is the 
continual observation of Nature as it developes itself 
under our eyes, and a constant collateral endeavour 
to concentrate the records of that observation into 
empirical laws in the first instance, and to ascend 
from those laws to theories, Speaking in a utilita- 
rian point of view, the globe which we inhabit is 
quite as important a subject of scientific inquiry as 
the stars. We depend for our bread of life and every 
comfort on its climates and seasons, on the move- 
ments of its winds and waters. We guide ourselves 
over the ocean, when astronomical observations fail, 
by our knowledge of the laws of its magnetism; we 
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geological history; and the great facts which its figure, 
magnitude, and attraction, offer to mathematical 
inquiry, form the very basis of Astronomy itself 
Terrestrial Physics, therefore, form a subject every 
way worthy to be associated with Astronomy as a 
matter of universal interest and public support, and 
one which cannot be adequately studied except in 
the way in which Astronomy itself has been—by per. 
manent establishments keeping up an unbroken serie 
of observation :—but with this difference, that whereas 
the chief data of Astronomy might be supplied by 
the establishment of a very few well worked observa. 
tories properly disposed in the two hemispheres—the 
gigantic problems of meteorology, magnetism, and 
oceanic movements can only be resolved by a far 
more extensive geographical distribution of observing 
stations, and by a steady, persevering, systematic 
attack, to which every civilized nation, as it has q 
direct interest in the result, ought to feel bound to 
contribute its contingent. 

I trust that the time is not far distant when such 
will be the case, and when no nation calling itself 
civilized will deem its institutions complete without 
the establishment ofa permanent physical observatory, 
with at least so much provision for astronomical and 
magnetic observation as shall suffice to make it a 
local centre of reference for geographical determina- 
tions and trigonometrical and magnetie surveys— 
which latter, if we are ever to attain to a theory of 
the secular changes of the earth’s magnetism, will 
have to be repeated at intervals of twenty or thirty 
years for a long while to come. Rapidly progressive 
as our colonies are, and emulous of the civilization 
of the mother country, it seems not too much to hope 
from them, that they should take upon themselves, 
each according to its means, the establishment and 
maintenance of such institutions both for their own 
advantage and improvement, and as their contribu- 
tions to the science of the world. A noble example 
has been set them in this respect, within a very 
few months, by our colony of British Guiana, in which 
a society recently constituted, in the best spirit of 
British co-operation, has established and endowed 
an observatory of this very description, furnishing it 
partly from their own resources and partly by the aid 
of government with astronomical, magnetic, and 
meteorological instruments, and engaging a compe- 
tent observer at a handsome salary to work the 
establishment—an example which deserves to be 
followed wherever British enterprise has struck root 
and flourished. 

The perfectly unbroken and normal registry of all 
the meteorological and magnetic elements—and of 
tidal fluctuations where the locality admits—would 
form the staple business of every such observatory, 
and, according to its means of observation, periodical 
phenomena of every description would claim atten- 
tion, for which the list supplied by M. Quetelet, 
which extends not merely to the phases of inanimate 
life, but to their effects on the animal and vegetable 
creation, will leave us at no loss beyond the difficulty 
of selection. The division of phenomena which 
magnetic observation has suggested, into periodical, 
secular, and occasional, will apply mutatis mutandis 
to every department. Under the head of occasional 
phenomena, storms, magnetic disturbances, auroras, 
extraordinary tides, earthquake movements, meteors, 
&c., would supply an ample field of observation— 
while among the secular changes, indications of the 
varying level of land and sea would necessitate the 
establishment of permanent marks, and the reference 
to them of the actual mean sea level which would 
emerge from a series of tidal observations, carried 
round a complete period of the moon’s nodes with 4 
certainty capable of detecting the smallest changes. 

The abridgment of the merely mechanical work of 
such observatories by self-registering apparatus, 184 
subject which cannot be too strongly insisted oD 
Neither has the invention of instruments for super 
seding the necessity of much arithmetical calculation 
by the direct registry of total effects received any- 
thing like the attention it deserves. Considering the 

perfection to which mechanism has arrived in all its 
| departments, these contrivances promise to become 
of immense utility. The more the merely mechani 
cal part of the observer's duty can be alleviated, the 
more will he be enabled to apply himself to the 
theory of his subject, and to perform what I conceive 





learn the sublimest lessons from the records of its 





ought to be regarded as the most important of all his 
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duties, and which in time will come to be universally 
so considered—I mean the systematic deduction from 
the registered observations of the mean values and 
local co-efficients of diurnal, menstrual, and annual 
change. These deductions, in the case of permanent 
institutions, ought not, if possible, to be thrown upon 
the public, and their effective execution would be the 
pest and most honourable test of the zeal and ability 
of their directors. 

Nothing damps the ardour of an observer like the 
absence of an object appreciable and attainable by 
himself. One of my predecessors in this chair has 
well remarked, that a man may as well keep a register 
of his dreams as of the weather, or any other set of 
daily phenomena, if the spirit of grouping, combining, 
and eliciting results be absent. It can hardly be 
expected indeed, that, observers of facts of this nature 
should themselves reason from them up to the highest 
theories. For that their position unfits them, as they 
see but locally and partially. But no other class of 
persons stands in anything like so favourable a posi- 
tion for working out the first elementary laws of 
phenomena, and referring them to their immediate 
points of dependence. Those who witness their daily 
progress, with that interest which a direct object in 
view inspires, have in this respect an infinite ad- 
vantage over those who have to go over the same 
ground in the form of a mass of dry figures. A 
thousand suggestions arise, a thousand improve- 
ments occur—a spirit of interchange of ideas is 
generated, the surrounding district is laid under con- 
tribution for the elucidation of innumerable points, 
where a chain of corresponding observation is de- 
sirable; and what would otherwise be a scene of irk- 
some routine, becomes a school of physical science. 
It is needless to say how much such a spirit must be 
excited by the institution of provincial and colonial 
scientific societies, like that which I have just had 
occasion to mention. Sea as well as land observations 
are, however, equally required for the effectual work- 
ing out of these great physical problems. A ship is 
anitinerant observatory ; and, in spite of its instability, 
one which enjoys several eminent advantages—in 
the uniform level and nature of the surface, which 
eliminate a multitude of causes of disturbance and 
uncertainty, to which land observations are liable. 
The exceeding precision with which magnetic obser- 
vations can be made at sea, has been abundantly 
proved in the Antarctic Voyage of Sir James Ross, 
by which an invaluable mass of data has been thus 
secured to science. That voyage has also conferred 
another and most important accession to our know- 
ledge in the striking discovery of a permanently low 
barometric pressure in high south latitudes over the 
whole Antarctic ocean—a pressureactually inferior by | 
considerably more than an inch of mercury, to what is 
found between the Tropics. A fact so novel and 
remarkable will of course give rise to a variety of 
speculations as to its cause ; and I anticipate one of 
the most interesting discussions which have ever 
taken place in our Physical Section, should that great 
circumnavigator favour us, as I hope he will, with a 
vid voce account of it. The voyage now happily 
commenced under the most favourable auspices for 
thefurther prosecution of our Arctic discoveries under 


independence, was clearly and strongly insisted on 
as a highly influential element in meteorological 
theory. Every succeeding investigation has placed 
this in a clearer light. In the hands of M. Dove, 
and more recently of Colonel Sabine, it has proved 
the means of accounting for some of the most strik- 
ing features in the diurnal variations of the barometer. 
The continual generation of the aqueous atmosphere 
at the Equator, and its destruction in high latitudes, 
furnishes a motive power in meteorology, whose mode 
of action, and the mechanism through which it acts, 
have yet to be inquired into. Mr. Daniell’s claims 
to scientific distinction were, however, not confined 
to this branch. In his hands, the voltaic pile be- 
came an infinitely more powerful and manageable 
instrument, than had ever before been thought pos- 
sible ; and his improvements in its construction (the 
effect not of accident, but of patient and persevering 
experimental inquiry), have in effect changed the 
face of Electro-Chemistry. Nor did he confine him- 
self to these improvements. He applied them: and 
among the last and most interesting inquiries of his 
life, are a series of electro-chemical researches which 
may rank with the best things yet produced in that 
line. 

The immediate importance of these subjects to one 
material part of our business at this meeting, has 
caused me to dwell more at length than perhaps I 
otherwise should on them. I would gladly use what 
time may remain without exciting your impatience, 
in taking « view of some features in the present state 
and future prospects of that branch of science to which 
my own attention has been chiefly directed, as well as 


but, I believe, it is not possible for any one to review 
seriatim the nebulous contents of the heavens with- 
out being satisfied of its reality as a physical charac- 
ter. Possibly the limits of the conditions of dynamical 
stability in a spherical cluster may be compatible 
with less numerous and comparatively larger indivi- 
dual constituents than in an ellipticone. Be that as 
it may, though there is no doubt a great number of 
elliptic nebula in which stars have not yet been 
noticed, vet there are so many in which they have, 
and the gradation is so insensible from the most per- 
fectly spherical to the most elongated elliptic form, 
that the force of the general induction is hardly 
weakened by this peculiarity ; and for my own part 
I should have little hesitation in admitting all 
nebul of this class to be, in fact, congeries of stars. 
And this seems to have been my father’s opinion of 
their constitution, with the exception of certain very 
peculiar looking objects, respecting whose nature all 
opinion must for the present be suspended. Now, 
among all the wonders which the heavens present to 
our contemplation, there is none more astonishing 
than such close compacted families or communities 
of stars, forming systems either insulated from all 
others, or in binary connexion, as double clusters 
whose confines intermix, and consisting of individual 
stars nearly equal in apparent magnitude,and crowded 
together in such multitudes as to defy all attempts 
to count or even to estimate their numbers. What 
are these mysterious families? Under what dyna- 
mical conditions do they subsist? Is it conceivable 
that they can exist at all, and endure under the New- 
tonian law of gravitation without perpetual collisions? 





to some points in the philosophy of science generally, 
in which it appears to me that a disposition is be- | 
coming prevalent towards lines of speculation, calcu- 


lated rather to bewilder than enlighten, and, at all | 


events, to deprive the pursuit of science of that which, 


highest and most attractive sources of interest, by 
reducing it to a mere assemblage of marrowless and 
meaningless facts and laws. 

The last year must ever be considered an epoch in 
Astronomy, from its having witnessed the successful | 
completion of the Earl of Rosse’s six-feet reflector— 
an achievement of such magnitude, both in itself as 
a means of discovery, and in respect of the difficul- 
ties to be surmounted in its construction, (difficulties | 
which perhaps few persons here present are better | 
able from experience to appreciate than myself), | 
that I want words to express my admiration of it. I | 
have not myself been so fortunate as to have wit- 
nessed its performance, but from what its noble con- 
structor has himself informed me of its effects on one 
particular nebula, with whose appearance in power- 
ful telescopes I am familiar, 1 am prepared for any 
statement which may be made of its optical capacity. 
What may be the effect of so enormous a power in 
adding to our knowledge of our own immediate neigh- 
bours in the universe, it is of course impossible to 
conjecture; but for my own part I cannot help con- 
templating, as one of the grand fields open for dis- 
covery with such an instrument, those marvellous and 
mysterious bodies or systems of bodies, the Nebula. 





Sir John Franklin, will bring to the test of direct | 
experiment a mode of accounting for this extraordi- | 
nary phenomenon thrown out by Colonel Sabine, 
which, if realized, will necessitate a complete revision 
of our whole system of barometric observation in high 
latitudes, and a total reconstruction of all our know- 
ledge of the laws of pressure in regions where exces- 
sive cold prevails. This, with the magnetic survey 
of the Arctic seas, and the not improbable solution 
of the great geographical problem which forms the 
thief object of the expedition, will furnish a suffi- 
Gent answer to those, if any there be, who regard 
Such voyages as useless. Let us hope and pray, that 
itmay please Providence to shield him and his brave 
Companions from the many dangers of their enter- 


By far the major part, probably, at least, nine-tenths 
of the nebulous contents of the heavens consist of 
nebule of spherical or elliptical forms presenting 
every variety of elongation and central condensation. 
Of these a great number have been resolved into dis- 
tinct stars, and a vast multitude more have been 
found to present that mottled appearance which ren- 
ders it almost a matter of certainty that an increase 
of optical power would show them to be similarly 
composed. A not unnatural or unfair induction 
would therefore seem to be, that those which resist 
such resolution do so only in consequence of the 
smallness and closeness of the stars of which they 
consist ; that, in short, they are only optically and 
not physically nebulous, There is, however, one cir- 
cumstance which deserves especial remark, and which, | 





prise, and restore them in health and honour to their | 
country, 
i cannot quit this subject without reverting to and | 
deploring the great loss which science has recently | 
sustained in the death of the late Prof. Daniell, one | 
of its most eminent and successful cultivators in this | 
country, His work on Meteorology is, if I mistake 
hot, the first in which the distinction between the 
‘queous and gaseous atmospheres, and their mutual 





now that my own observation has extended to the 
nebulz of both hemispheres, I feel able to announce 
with confidence as a general law, viz. that the cha- 
racter of easy resolvability into separate and distinct 
stars, is almost entirely confined to nebule deviating 
but little from the spherical form; while, on the other 
hand, very elliptic nebule, even large and bright ones, 
offer much greater difficulty in this respect. The 
cause of this difference must, of course, be conjectural, 





And, if so, what a problem of unimaginable complexity 
is presented by such a system if we should attempt to 
dive into its perturbations and its conditions of stabi- 
lity by the feeble aid of our analysis. The existence 


| of a luminous matter, not congregated into massive 
to a rightly constituted mind, must ever be one of its | 


bodies in the nature of stars, but disseminated through 
vast regions of space in a vaporous or cloud-like state, 


| undergoing, or awaiting the slow process of aggrega- 
| tion into masses by the power of gravitation, was ori- 


ginally suggested to the late Sir W. Herschel in his 
reviews of the nebulw, by those extraordinary ob- 
jects which his researches disclosed, which exhibit no 
regularity of outline, nosystematic gradation of bright- 
ness, but of which the wisps and curls of a cirrhus 
cloud afford a not inapt description. The wildest 
imagination can conceive nothing more capricious 
than their forms, which in many instances seem 
totally devoid of plan as much so as real clouds,— 
in others offer traces of a regularity hardly less un- 
couth and characteristic, and which in some cases 
seems to indicate a cellular,in others a sheeted struc- 
ture, complicated in folds as if agitated by internal 
winds, 

Should the powers of an instrument such as Lord 
Rosse’s succeed in resolving these also into stars, and, 
moreover, in demonstrating the starry nature of the 
regular elliptic nebula, which have hitherto resisted 
such decomposition, the idea of a nebulous matter, in 
the nature of a shining fluid, or condensible gas, 
must, of course, cease to rest on any support derived 
from actual observation in the sidereal heavens, what- 
ever countenance it may still receive in the minds of 
cosmogonists from the tails and atmospheres of 
comets, and the zodiacal light in our own system. 
But though all idea of its being ever given to mortal 
eye, to view aught that can be regarded as an out- 
standing portion of primeval chaos, be dissipated, it 
will by no means have been even then demonstrated 
that among those stars, so confusedly scattered, no 
aggregating powers are in action, tending to draw 
them into groups and insulate them from neighbour- 
ing groups; and, speaking from my own impressions, 
I should say that, in the structure of the Magellanic 
Clouds, it is really difficult not to believe we see dis- 
tinct evidences of the exercise of such a power. This 
part of my father’s general views of the construction 
of the heavens, therefore, being entirely distinct from 
what hasof late been called “the nebulous hypothesis,” 
will still subsist as a matter of rational and philo- 
sophical speculation,—and perhaps all the better for 
being separated from the other. 

Much has been said of late of the Nebulous Hy- 
pothesis, as a mode of representing the origin of our 
own planetary system. An idea of Laplace, of which 
it is impossible to deny the ingenuity, of the succes- 
sive abandonment of planetary rings, collecting them- 
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selves into planets by a revolving mass gradually 
shrinking in dimension by the loss of heat, and finally 
concentrating itself into a sun, has been insisted on 
with some pertinacity, and supposed to receive almost 
demonstrative support from considerations to which 
I shall presently refer. I am by no means disposed 
to quarrel with the nebulous hypothesis even in 
this form, as a matter of pure speculation, and with- 
out any reference to final causes; but if it is to be 
regarded as a demonstrative truth, or as receiving 
the smallest support from any observed numerical 
relations which actually hold good among the ele- 
ments of the planetary orbits, I beg leave to demur. 
Assuredly, it receives no support from observation of 
the effects of sidereal aggregation, as exemplified in 
the formation of globular and elliptic clusters, sup- 
posing them to have resulted from such aggregation. 
For were this the cause,working itself out in thousands 
of instances, it would have resulted, not in the forma- 
tion of a single large central body, surrounded by a few 
much smallerattendants, disposed in one plane around 
it,—but in systems of infinitely greater complexity, 
consisting of multitudes of nearly equal luminaries, 
grouped together in a solid elliptic or globular form. 
So far, then, as any conclusion from our observations 
of nebule can go, the result of agglomerative ten- 
dencies may, indeed, be the formation of families of 
stars of a general and very striking character ; but 
we see nothing to lead us to presume its further re- 
sult to be the surrounding of those stars with plane- 
tary attendants. If, therefore, we go on to push its 
application to that extent, we clearly theorize in ad- 
vance of all inductive observation. 

But if we go still farther, as has been done ina 
philosophical work of much mathemstical preten- 
sion, which has lately come into a good deal of notice 
in this country,* and attempt “to give a mathematical 
consistency” to such a cosmogony by the “ indispen- 
sable criterion” of “a numerical verification,”—and 
so exhibit, as “necessary consequences of sucha 
mode of formation,” a series of numbers which ob- 
servation has established independent of any such 
hypothesis, as primordial elements of our system— 
if, in pursuit of this idea, we find the author first 
computing the time of rotation the sun must have 
had about its axis so that a planet situate on its sur- 
face and forming a part of it should not press on that 
surface, and should therefore be in a state of indiffer- 
ence as to its adhesion or detachment—if we find 
him, in this computation, throwing overboard as 
troublesome all those essential considerations of the 
law of cooling, the change of spheroidical form, the 
internal distribution of density, the probable non- 
circulation of the internal and external shells in the 
same periodic time, on which alone it is possible to 
execute such a calculation correctly ; and avowedly, 
as a short cut toa result, using as the basis of his 
calculation “the elementary Huyghenian theorems 
for the evaluation of centripetal forces in combina- 
tion with the law of gravitation’;—a combination 
which, I need not explain to those who have read 
the first book of Newton, leads direct to Kepler's 
law ;—and if we find him then gravely turning round 
upon us, and adducing the coincidence of the result- 
ing periods compared with the distances of the plan- 
ets with this law of Kepler, as being the numerical 
verification in question, —where, I would ask, is 
there a student to be found who has graduated as a 
Senior Optime in this University, who will not at 
once lay his finger on the fallacy of such an argu- 
ment,t and declare it a vicious circle? I really 





* M. Comte, Phil. Positive, ii. 376. 

t M. Comte (‘ Philosophie Positive,’ ii. 376, &c.), the au- 
thor of the reasoning alluded to, assures us that his caleula- 
tions lead to results agreeing only approximately with the 
exact periods, a difference to the amount of 1/45, the part 
more or less existing in all. As he gives neither the steps 
nor the data of his calculations, it is impossible to trace 
the origin of this difference,—which, however, must arise 
from error somewhere, if his fundamental principle be really 
what he states. For the Huyghenian measure of centrifu- 
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gal force (Fx) “combined” with “ the law of gra- 
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can result in no other relation between P and R than what 
is expressed in the Keplerian law, and is incompatible with 
the smallest deviation from it. 

Whether the sun threw off the planets or not, Kepler’s 
law must be obeyed by them when once fairly detached. 
How, then ,can their actual observance of this law be ad- 
duced in proof of their origin, one way or the other? How 


should consider some apology needed for even 
mentioning an argument of the kind to such a meet- 
ing, were it not that this very reasoning, so ostenta- 
tiously put forward, and so utterly baseless, has been 
eagerly received among ust as the revelation of a 
profound analysis. When such is the case, it is 
surely time to throw in a word of warning, and to 
reiterate our recommendation of an early initiation 
into mathematics, and the cherishing a mathematical 
habit of thought, as the safeguard of all philosophy. 
A very great obstacle to the improvement of 
telescopes in this country has been happily removed 
within the past year by the repeal of the duty on 
glass. Hitherto, owing to the enormous expense of 
experiments to private individuals not manufacturers 
—and to the heavy excise duties imposed on the 
manufacture, which has operated to repress all 
attempts on the part of practical men to produce 
glass adapted to the construction of large achromatics, 
our opticians have been compelled to resort abroad 
for their materials—purchasing them at enormous 
prices, and never being able to procure the largest 
sizes. The skill, enterprise and capital of the British 
manufacturer have now free scope, and it is our own 
fault if we do not speedily rival, and perhaps outdo 
the fur-famed works of Munich and Paris. Indeed, itis 
hardly possibly to over-estimate the effect of this 
fiscal change on a variety of other sciences to which 
the costliness of glass apparatus has been hitherto 
an exceeding drawback, not only from the actual 
expense of apparatus already in common use, but as 
repressing the invention and construction of new 
applications of this useful material. 

A great deal of attention has been lately, and I 
think very wisely, drawn to the philosophy of science 
and to the principles of logic, as founded, not on 
arbitrary and pedantic forms, but on a careful induc- 
tive inquiry into the grounds of human belief, and the 
nature and extent of man’s intellectual faculties. If 
we are ever to hope that science will extend its range 
into the domain of social conduct, and model the 
course of human actions on that thoughtful and 
effective adaptation of means to their end, which is 
its fundamental principle in all its applications (the 
means being here the total devotion of our moral and 
intellectual powers—the end, our own happiness and 
that of all around us)— if such be the far hopes and 
long protracted aspirations of science, its philosophy 
and its logic assume a paramount importance, in pro- 
portion to the practical danger of erroneous concep- 
tions in the one, and fallacious tests of the validity of 
reasoning in the other. 

On both these subjects works of first-rate import- 
ance have of late illustrated the scientific literature 
of this country. On the philosophy of science, we 
have witnessed the production, by the pen of a most 
distinguished member of this University, of a work so 
comprehensive in its views, so vivid in its illustrations, 
and so right-minded in its leading directions, that it 
seems to me impossible for any man of science, be his 
particular department of inquiry what it may, to 
rise from its perusal without feeling himself strength- 
ened and invigorated for his own especial pursuit, 
and placed in a more favourable position for dis- 
covery in it than before, as well as more competent 
to estimate the true philosophical value and import 
of any new views which may open to him in its pro- 
secution, From the peculiar and @ priori point of 
view in which the distinguished author of the work in 
question has thought proper to place himself before 
his subject, many may dissent; and I own myself to 
be of the number;—but from this point of view it is 
perfectly possible to depart without losing sight of 
the massive reality of that subject itself: on the 
contrary, that reality will be all the better seen and 
understood, and its magnitude felt when viewed from 
opposite sides, and under the influence of every acci- 
dent of light and shadow which peculiar habits of 
thought may throw over it. 

Accordingly, in the other work to which I have 





is it proved that the sun must have thrown off plancts at 
those distances, and at no others, where we find them,—no 
matter in what times revolving? That, indeed, would be a 
powerful presumptive argument ; but what geometer will 
venture on such a tour d’analyse? And, lastly, how can it 
be adduced as a numerical coincidence of an hypothesis with 
observed fuct to say that, at an unknown epoch, the sun’s 
rotation (not observed) must have been so and 80, if the hy- 
pothesis were a true one ? 

‘ Mill. Logic, ii. 28.—-Also, ‘ Vestiges of the Creation,’ 
p. 17. 


made allusion, and which, under the title of a *System 
of Logic,’ has for its object to give “a connected view 
of the principles of evidence and the methods of scientificin. 
vestigation’’—its acute, and in many respects profound 
author—taking up an almost diametrically opposite 
station, and looking to experience as the ultimate 
foundation of all knowledge—at least, of all scientific 
knowledge—in its simplest axioms as well as in it 
most remote results—has presented us with a view of 
the inductive philosophy, very different indeed jn 
its general aspect—but in which, when carefully 
examined, most essential features may be recognized 
as identical, while someare brought out with a salience 
and effect which could not be attained from the con- 
trary point of sight. It cannot be expected that | 
should enter into any analysis or comparison of these 
remarkable works—but it seemed to me impossible 
to avoid pointedly mentioning them on this occasion, 
because they certainly, taken together, leave the 
philosophy of science, and indeed the principles of all 
general reasoning, in a very different state from 
that in which they found them. Their influence, 
indeed, and that of some other works of prior 
date, in which the same general subjects have 
been more lightly touched upon, has already begun 
to be felt and responded to from a quarter where, 
perhaps, any sympathy in this respect might hardly 
have been looked for. The philosophical mind of 
Germany has begun, at length, effectually to awaken 
from the dreamy trance in which it had been held 
for the last half-century, and in which the jargon of 
the Absolutists and Ontologists had been received as 
oracular. An “anti-speculative philosophy” has 
arisen and found supporters—rejected, indeed, by the 
Ontologists, but yearly gaining ground in the general 
mind. It is something so new for an English anda 
German philosopher to agree in their estimate either 
of the proper objects of speculation or of the proper 
mode of pursuing them, that we greet, not without 
some degree of astonishment. the appearance of works 
like the Logic and the New Psychology of Beneke, in 
which this false and delusive philosophy is entirely 
thrown aside, and appeal at once to the nature of 
things as we find them, and to the laws of our intel- 
lectual and moral nature, as our own consciousness 
and the history of mankind reveals them to us.* 
Meanwhile, the fact is every year becoming more 
broadly manifest, by the successful application of 
scientific principles to subjects which had hitherto been 
only empiricially treated (of which agriculture may 
be taken as perhaps the most conspicuous instance), 
that the great work of Bacon was not the completion, 
but, as he himself foresaw and foretold, only the 
commencement of his own philosophy ; and that we 
are even yet only at the threshold of that palace of 
Truth which succeeding generations will range overas 
their own—a world of scientific inquiry, in which not 
matter only and its properties, but the far more rich 
and complex relations of life and thought, of passion 
and motive, interest and actions, will come to be 
regarded as its legitimate objects. Nor let us fear 
that in so regarding them we run the smallest danger 
of collision with any of those great principles whieh 
we regard, and rightly regard, as sacred from ques 
tion. <A faithful and undoubting spirit carried into 
the inquiry, will secure us from such dangers, and 
guide us, like an instinct, in our paths through that 
vast and enlarged region which intervenes between 
those ultimate principles and their extreme practical 
applications. It is only by working our way 
upwards towards those principles as well as dowt- 
wards from them, that we can ever hope to pene 
trate such intricacies, and thread their maze; andit 
would be worse than folly—it would be treason 
againstall our highest feelings—to doubt that to those 
who spread themselves over these opposite lines, each 
moving in his own direction, a thousand points of 
meeting and mutual and joyful recognition will occur. 
But if Science be really destined to expand its 
scope, and embrace objects beyond the range of 
| merely material relation, it must not altogether and 
| obstinately refuse, even within the limits of such t 
lations, to admit conceptions which at first sight may 
seem to trench upon the immaterial, such as wehave 
been accustomed to regard it. The time seems to be 
approaching when a merely mechanical view of nature 





* Vide Beneke, Neue Psychologie, s. 300 et seq. for a 
admirable view of the state of metaphysical and | 
philosophy in England. 
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ill become impossible—when the notion of account- ; species into another; who is there who does not at 
ing for all the phenomena of nature, and even of mere | once perceive that such a theory is in no respect 


hysics, by simple attractions and repulsions fixedly 
and unchangeably inherent in material centres (grant- 
ing any conceivable system of Boscovichian alterna- 
tions), will bedeemed untenable. Already we have in- 
troduced the idea of heat-atmospheres about particles to 
yary their repulsive forces according to definite laws, 
But surely this can only be regarded as one of those 
provisional and temporary conceptions which, though 
itmay be useful as helping us to laws, and as suggest- 
ing experiments, we must be prepared to resign if 
ever such ideas, for instance, as radiant stimulus or 
conducted influence should lose their present vague- 
ness, and come to receive some distinct scientific in- 
terpretation. It is one thing, however, to suggest 
that our present language and conceptions should be 
held as provisional—another to recommend a general 
unsettling of all received ideas. Whatever innova- 
tions of this kind may arise, they can only be intro- 
duced slowly, and on a full sense of their necessity; 
for the limited faculties of our nature will bear but 
little of this sort at a time without a kind of intoxica- 
tion, which precludes all rectilinear progress—or, 
rather, all progress whatever, except in a direction 
which terminates in the wildest vagaries of mysti- 
cism and clairvoyance. 

But, without going into any subtleties, I may be 
allowed to suggest that it is at least high time that 
philosophers, both physical and others, should come 





more explanatory, than that would be which simply 
asserted a miraculous intervention, at every succes- 
sive step of that unknown series of events, by which 
the earth has been alternately peopled and dispeopled 
of its denizens ? 

A law may be a rule of action, but it is not action. 
The Great First Agent may lay down a rule of action 
for himself, and that rule may become known to man 
by observation of its uniformity: but constituted as 
our minds are, and having that conscious knowledge 
of causation, which is furced upon us by the reality 
of the distinction between intending a thing, and 
doing it, we can never substitute the Rule for the 
Act. Either directly, or through delegated agency, 
whatever takes place is not merely willed, but done, 
and what is done we then only declare to be explained, 
when we can trace a process, and show that it con- 
sists of steps analogous to those we observe in occur- 
rences which have passed often enough before our 
own eyes to have become familiar, and to be termed 
natural, So long as no such process can be traced 
and analyzed out in this manner, so long the pheno- 
menon is unexplained, and remains equally so what- 
ever be the number of unexplained steps inserted 
between its beginning and its end. The transition 


| from an inanimate crystal to a globule capable of 


such endless organic and intellectual developement, 
is as great a step—as unexplained a one—as unintel- 


to some nearer agreement than appears to prevail as | ligible to us—and in any human sense of the word 


to the meaning they intend to convey in speaking of 
causes and causation. 
that the grand object of physical inquiry is to explain 
the phenomena of nature, by referring them to their 
causes: on the other, that the inquiry into causes 
is altogether vain and futile, and that Science has no 
concern, but with the discovery of laws. Which 
of these is the truth? Or are both views of the 
matter true on a different interpretation of the 
terms? Whichever view we may take, or whichever 
interpretation adopt, there is one thing certain,—the 
extreme inconvenience of such a state of language. 
This can only be reformed by a careful analysis of 
this widest of all human generalizations, disentangling 
from one another the innumerable shades of meaning 
which have got confounded together in its progress, 
and establishing among them a rational classification 
and nomenclature. Until this is done we cannot be 
sure, that by the relation of cause and effect one and 
the same kind of relation is understood. Indeed, 
using the words as we do, we are quite sure that the 
contrary is often the case ; and so long as uncertainty 
in this respect is suffered to prevail, so long will this 
unseemly contradiction subsist, and not only preju- 
dice the cause of science in the eyes of mankind, 
but create disunion of feeling, and even give rise to 
accusations and recriminations on the score of prin- 
ciple among its cultivators. 

The evil I complain of becomes yet more grievous 
wheg the idea of law is brought so prominently for- 
ward ay not merely to throw into the background 
that of cause, but almost to thrust it out of view alto- 
gether; and ir not to assume something approaching 
to the character cf direct agency, at least to place 
itself in the position of a substitute for what mankind 
in general understand by explanation : as when we are 
told, for example, that the successive appearance of 
races of organized beings on earth, and their disap~ 
pearance, to give place to others, which Geology 
teaches us,—is a result of some certain law of deve- 
lopement, in virtue of which an unbroken chain of 
gradually exalted organization from the crystal to the 
globule, and thence, through the successive stages of 
the polypus, the mollusk, the insect, the fish, the 
teptile, the bird, and the beast, up to the monkey 
and the man (nay, for aught we know, even to the 
angel), has been (or remains to be) evolved. Surely, 
when we hear such a theory, the natural, human 
craving after causes, capable in some conceivable way 
of giving rise to such changes and transformations of 
organ and intellect,—causes why the developement at 
different parts of its progress should divaricate into 
different lines,—causes, at all events, intermediate be- 
tween the steps of the developement—becomes im por- 
tunate. And when nothing is offered to satisfy this 


craving, but loose and vague reference to favourable 
circumstanees of climate, food, and general situation, 
Which no experience has ever shown to convert one 





| as miraculous as the immediate creation and intro- 
On the one hand we are told | duction upon earth of every species and every indi- 


vidual would be. Take these amazing facts of 
geology which way we will, we must resort elsewhere 
than to a mere speculative law of developement for 
their explanation. 

Visiting as we do once more this scene of one 
of our earliest and most agreeable receptions—as 
travellers on the journey of life brought back 
by the course of events to scenes associated with 
exciting recollections and the memory of past kind- 
ness—we naturally pause and look back on the 
interval with that interest which always arises on 
such occasions, “ How has it fared with you mean- 
while ?” we fancy ourselves asked. —* How have you 
prospered 7*—“ Has this long interval been well or 
ill spent ?”—“ How is it with the cause in which you 
have embarked ?”—“ Has it flourished or receded,and 
to what extent have you been able to advance it ?” 
To all these questions we may, I believe, conscien- 
tiously, and with some self-gratulation, answer— 
Well! The young and then but partially fledged 
institution has become established and matured. Its 
principles have been brought to the test of a long 
and various experience, and been found to work 
according to the expectations of its founders. Its 
practice has been brought to uniformity and consist- 
ency, on rules which, on the whole, have been found 
productive of no inconvenience to any of the parties 
concerned, Qur calls for reports on the actual state 
and deficiencies of important branches of science, and 
on the most promising lines of research in them, have 
been answered by most valuable and important 
essays from men ofthe first eminence in their respec- 
tive departments, not only condensing what is known, 
but adding largely to it, and in a multitude of cases 
entering very extensively indeed into original inqui- 
ries and investigations—of which Mr. Scott Russell's 
Report on Waves, and Mr. Carpenter's on the Struc- 
ture of Shells, and several others in the most recently 
published volume of our Reports, that for the York 
meeting last summer, may be specified as conspicuous 
instances. 

Independent of these Reports, the original com- 
munications zead or verbally made to our several 
Sections, have been in the highest degree interesting 
and copious; not only as illustrating and extending 
almost every branch of science, but as having given 


rise to discussions and interchanges of idea and in- | 


formation between the members present, of which it 


influence and value. Ideas thus communicated 
fructify in a wonderful manner on subsequent reflec- 


cases, the germs of theories, and the connecting links 


between distant regions of thought, which might | 


have otherwise continued indefinitely dissociated. 





mental in fulfilling the ends for which it was called 
into existence, can, however, be only imperfectly 
estimated from these considerations. Science, as‘it 
stands at present, is not merely advanced by specu- 
lation and thought; it stands in need of material 
appliances and means; its pursuit is costly, and to 
those who pursue it for its own sake, utterly unre- 
munerative, however largely the community may 
benefit by its applications, and however successfully 
practical men may turn their own or others’ disco- 
veries to account. Hence arises a wide field for 
scientific utility in the application of pecuniary re- 
sources in aid of private research, and one in which 
assuredly this Association has not held back its hand. 
I have had the curiosity to cast up the sums which 
have been actually paid, or are now in immediate 
course of payment, on account of grants for scientific 
purposes by this Association since its last meeting at 
this place, and I find them to amount to not less 
than 11,167/. And when it is recollected that in no 
case is any portion of these grants applied to cover 
any personal expense, it will easily be seen how very 
large an amount of scientific activity has been brought 
into play by its exertions in this respect, to say no- 
thing of the now very numerous occasions in which 
the attention and aid of Government has been effec- 
tually drawn to specific objects at our instance. 

As regards the general progress of Science within 
the interval I have alluded to, it is far too wide a 
field for me now to enter upon, and it would be 
needless to do so in this assembly, scarcely a man of 
which has not been actively employed in urging on 
the triumphant march of its chariot wheels, and felt 
in his own person the high excitement of success 
joined with that noble glow which is the result of 
companionship in honourable effort. May such ever 
be the prevalent feeling among us. True Science, 
like true Religion, is wide-embracing in its extent and 
aim. Let interests divide the worldly and jealousies 
torment the envious! We breathe, or long to breathe, 
a purer empyrean. The common pursuit of Truth is 
of itself a brotherhood. In these our annual meet- 
ings, to which every corner of Britain—almost every 
nation in Europe sends forth as its representative 
some distinguished cultivator of some separate branch 
of knowledge; where, I would ask, in so vast a 
variety of pursuits which seem to have hardly any- 
thing in common, are we to look for that acknow- 
ledged source of delight which draws us together and 
inspires us with a sense of unity? That astronomers 
should congregate to talk of stars and planets—che- 
mists of atoms—geologists of strata—is natural 
enough; but what is there of equal mutual interest, 
equally connected with and equally pervading all they 
are engaged upon, which causes their hearts to burn 
within them for mutual communication and un- 
bosoming? Surely, were each of us to give utter- 
ance to all he feels, we should hear the Chemist, the 
Astronomer, the Physiologist, the Electrician, the 
Botanist, the Geologist, all with one accord, and each 
in the language of his own science, declaring not 
only the wonderful works of God disclosed by it, but 
the delight which their disclosure affords him, and 
the privilege he feels it to be to have aided in it. 
This is indeed a magnificent induction—a consili- 
ence there is no refusing. It leads us to look onward, 
through the long vista of time, with chastened but 
confident assurance that Science has still other and 
nobler work to do than any she has yet attempted; 
work, which before she is prepared to attempt, the 
minds of men must be prepared to receive the 
attempt,—prepared, I mean, by an entire conviction 
of the wisdom of her views, the purity of her objects, 
and the faithfulness of her disciples. 

Mr. Everett, the American Minister, was then 
introduced to the meeting. He observed that though 
he felt himself to be an unworthy representative of 
the men of science in the United States, he felt that 
he could with confidence declare that they joined 
with him in recognizing both the personal and the 


| hereditary claims to distinction of Sir John Herschel. 
is perfectly impossible to appreciate sufficiently the | 


His illustrious father had added “to the lyre of 


| heaven another string,” andgiven to an inconspicuous 
| star a place in our own system, though so distant that 
tion, and become, I am persuaded, in innumerable | 


it had scarce yet completed a single revolution since 
its discovery. He doubted not that Meteorology and 
Magnetism and Science generally would be as much 


| indebted to the son, as Astronomy had been to the 


How far this Association has hitherto been instru- | father. The people of the United States had shown, 
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that they were not insensible to the appeal which 
Sir J. Herschel had made to the governments of the 
civilized world, to attend to the phenomena of Terres- 
trial Magnetism and Meteorology. There already 
‘existed 160 stations in America at which observa- 
tions were made and recorded. He had that day 
presented the observations made at New Cambridge, 
and he read part of a letter from New York, stating 
the advantage that would result from the British 
government continuing, northwards, the observations 
that had been made in the States. He hoped that 
this emulation in aiding the progress of Science and 
securing the practical benefits of Knowledge would 
be the only rivalry which would ever exist between 
the two countries. He then feelingly alluded to 
himself as an alumnus of New Cambridge, and ob- 
served that if the philanthropic founder of that 
institution, who had come from Emmanuel College 
in Old Cambridge, could have anticipated the pro- 
gress of either university, the prospect would have 
been one of the noblest ever opened to the eye of 
prophetic intelligence. Having once more alluded 
to the community of interest in Literature and Science 
which must ever identify the intelligence of England 
with that of America, he proposed that the thanks of 
the meeting should be given to Sir J. Herschel. 

The motion was seconded by the Marquis of 
NortHamprton, and passed unanimously. 

The announcements made by the Treasurer and 
Secretary in Committee were then repeated to the 
general bedy, and the meeting adjourned. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We may, when at leisure, offer a few words of 
comment on Mr. Pettigrew’s letter to the Dean of 
Hereford ; meanwhile, we publish the following from 
the Dean himself :— 

London, June 18, 1845. 

A printed letter having been addressed to me by Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, in alleged reply to a correspondence which certain 
comments on my motives and conduct in the first number 
of anew Archeological Journal induced me to print, I will 
beg the favour of you to allow the Atheneum to be the 
vehicle of announcing to all such as may take any interest 
in the matter, that this correspondence may be obtained at 
Mr. Nicol’s, 60, Pall Mall. 

As Lhave never troubled you before with any communi- 
cations on this subject, I trust you will not think the inser- 
tion of this letter in your journal too great a sacrifice of its 
space. lI avail myself of this expedient the .more readily, 
because I have seen nothing which induces me to alter my 
opinions since that correspondence occurred ; and I think a 
perusal of it will fairly show the real bearings of the case 
with respect to the Archwological Association, the part I 
was induced to take, and the treatment I have experienced. 

Having, some time since, for good reasons, informed Mr. 
Pettigrew that I would not continue any correspondence 
with him, I should have felt myself precluded from any per- 
sonal communication to that individual, even if the tone 
and style of his printed letter did not render it entirely be- 
neath my notice. 

In reference to a remark in the last number of your jour- 
nal, I will beg to add, that I am PosITIVELY CERTAIN that I 
paid to Mr. C. Roach Smith the price of my ticket of admis- 
sion to the Canterbury Congress, on the day of my arrival. 
In reminding him of that fact, last week, 1 felt certain that 
his omission to account for it could only have arisen from the 
constant engagement of his thoughts and attention, of ne- 
cessity resulting from the very onerous duties to which his 
zeal for Archeology and his anxiety for the prosperous 
issue of the Congress induced him to devote himself on that 
occasion. I have the honour, &c. 

JouN Mekewerasr, Dean of Hereford. 

The Presidency of the Royal Academy has, we 
understand, been resigned by Sir M. A. Shee ; and 
we regret to learn that continued ill health has been 
the inducing cause. 

The daily journals announce the death, on the 
17th instant, of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham, 
B.A., Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, Rector of St. Au- 
gustine and St. Faith, and Priest of Her Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal ;—under which very grave and cleri- 
cal description many of our readers may fail to re- 
cognize the popular humourist who has so often 
amused them by tale and legend, under the secular 
signature of “Ingoldsby.” He was the author, too, 
of ‘Cousin Nicholas,’ a novel originally published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. As a whimsical and peculiar 
writer, his loss will be felt. 

The Commissioners of the Fine Arts have en- 
trusted Messrs. Foley, Marshall and Bell with the 
execution respectively of the statues of Hampden, 
Falkland and Clarendon, for the New Houses of Par- 
liament. Mr. Bell is the sculptor of the ‘ Eagle- 
Slayer’ and ‘ Jane Shore,’-—Mr. Marshall of the ‘Eve 
Gathering the Apple,’—and Mr. Foley of the ‘ Youth 


collection at Westminster Hall, and had notice, more 
or less honourable, in the Atheneum, at the time, 
[No. 872]. 

A correspondent informs us, that our statement, last 
week, relative to the recent competition and ballot 
for the architect who should rebuild the Carlton Club 
House is, in part, incorrect as regards Mr. Barry. 
No second competition has taken place, and con- 
sequently, that gentleman did not depart from his | 
known resolution of declining to compete. The bal- 
lot, which has recently taken place, was for the ap- 
pointment of an architect; without any reference | 
whatever to the previous competition, which was con- 
sidered to be disposed of when the premiums were | 
awarded to Messrs. Salvin and Hopper, and Mr. Bar- | 
ry’s name was proposed without any solicitation on | 
his part. 





us. ‘The exhibitions of National Industry, which | 
attract so much attention on the Continent, have 

suggested to the Members of the Society of Arts, and | 
to some distinguished manufacturers, the possibility | 
of establishing something of the same kind in the 

British Empire. They have thought that a country 

which is eminent in all, and unrivalled in many, of 
the industrial arts, would be enabled to concentrate 

such a display of intellect, energy and resources, as 

probably has never yet been witnessed. Besides the 

delight and instruction which would certainly be 

afforded, it may fairly be expected that a periodical 

competition of this nature will exert some beneficial 

effect on the progress of the Arts; not only by excit- 

ing honourable rivalry in the producers, but by 

enabling the consumers better to appreciate real 

excellence. Without entering into details, it may be 

stated, that the plan embraces the exhibition not 

merely of products, but of the instruments of production 

in actual work—the facility, rapidity, precision and 

economy of the act of fabrication being often much 

more wonderful than the fabric itself. In carrying 

out these ideas, it is intended entirely to exclude all 

private, personal, and political objects. It is hoped 

that the plan may be preserved so free from objection 

on these points, as to command the approbation of 
all ranks, and justify its promoters in anticipating the 

highest patronage.” All personsanxious to aid in the 

project,should address themselves to Mr. F. Whishaw, 

Society of Arts, London. 

The thirteenth session of the Scientific Congress 
of France will open, at Rheims, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember next. 

Among the subjects of deliberation, at the recent 
congress of German booksellers in Leipsic, was the 
realization of that project which we, some time since, 
announced to our readers, for the establishment, in 
one of the large transatlantic cities, of a great central 
depot ; by means of which their native works should 
be published simultaneously in Germany and 
America, and the American pirates defeated. This 
plan, a good practical anticipation of treaties, it has 
been determined to carry into effect at New York ; 
and a delegate has been appointed to proceed to that 
city, and take steps for founding the establishment.— 
The city in question, by the way, has sustained a 
calamity similar to that which, not many weeks since, 
we had to record as having befallen at Washington. 
The Bowery Theatre has been burnt to the ground— 
for the fourth time since the year 1828. 

From Paris, we learn that the Académie Frangaise, 
last week, awarded its Montyon prizes, for the works 
of literature most useful to the cause of morals, 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, at 
its sitting last week, also decided on the Gobert prizes 
in its distribution. The large prize of 9,000 francs it 
awarded to M. de Pétiguy, for his Etudes sur ’ His- 
toire, les Lois et les Institutions de l’ Epoque Méro- 
vingienne : and confirmed M. Alexis Monteil in his 
possession of the lesser prize, given to him for his 
Histoiredes Frangaisdes Divers Etats.—From Mende, 
we hear that the Episcopal Palace, with all the 
valuable objects which it contained, has been utterly 
consumed in a conflagration communicated to it by 
lightning. 

We have given more than one example of the 
manner in which the spirit of association is directing 
itself to the attack of prejudices, by taking under its 





at a Stream,—all of which were exhibited in the 


immediate protection, the object of the prejudice itself 


A project is on foot, to which we heartily wish | department, to visit France, 
success, for an Exhibition of the Products of British | Switzerland, and Bavaria; there to examine, in 
Industry. The following circular has just reached | detail, the organization of the Schools and Academies 


(June 9} 


—attaining, for instance, in some of the cases, by it, 
own voluntary action, what the coercion of sum 

laws has always been powerless to effect. At Berlin, 
a curious example of the same philosophy is given, 
In that capital, as elsewhere, there are various ¢ 

of funeral procession; the lowest of which, calla 
*“ the third-class hearse,” is in disrepute amongst the 
Berliners ; and many a father of a family, to ayoig 
its reproach, incurs expenses for his dead beyond his 
means. The Gazette of Leipsic announces that q 
society has been formed, taking its title from the thirg. 
class hearse, and whose members engage that they 
and their families shall only be conveyed to their 
graves by that contemned carriage. 

From Berlin, we hear that the Minister of Public 
Instruction has commissioned Professor Kugler, who 
has long been the Historian of the Fine Arts in hig 
Belgium, Holland, 





of Art, as well as of the various administrations 
charged with the conservation of national monu. 
ments,—From the same capital we learn that the 
printing of the complete edition of the works of 


| Frederick the Great, undertaken by government, 
| is proceeding with great activity at the presses of 


| the Royal Academy of Sciences. 


The edition will 
be divided into five sections; the first, containing 
the historical works, has just appeared, in 3 vols 
The second section will comprise the philosophical 
works, in 3 vols.; the third, the poetical in 6, the 
fourth, the correspondence, in 12; and the fifth, 
the military works, in 2—twenty-six in all. The 
last section will include, it is said, a great number of 
important documents, wholly unpublished ; amongst 
others, thirty-two secret instructions from the “great” 
king to his generals—and as we have already an- 
nounced, a large variety of unpublished letters. 

The committee of the Goethe Monument, having 
fulfilled its purpose, has dissolved itself, after publish- 
ing a statement of its proceedings. The Monument 
has cost 38,924 florins; and Frankfort has herself 
subscribed nearly the entire amount. Schwanthaler, 
the sculptor, accepted only 5,000 florins for his 
work; and this sum he distributed amongst the 
poor of Frankfort. 

From Bonn, they write, on the 7th inst., that the 
will of Schlegel was opened in the preceding week ; 
and that the illustrious writer has therein be 
queathed all his unpublished manuscripts to the 
celebrated archeologist, Welcker, professor at the 
Royal University of Bonn, with a request that he 
will cause them to be published.—The writing-desk 
left by the critic to the King of Prussia, in massive 
silver, was a gift to himself, and is from Madame de 
Staél. 

It is not long since we announced to our readers 
that the Austrian Government had, at length, deter- 
mined to concede to the spirit of the times a relay. 
ation of its system of literary censorship ; and “pat 
instructions to that effect were in course of *,repara- 
tion. We are bound, therefore, to acovjaint them, 
that the resolutions of the Aulic cakjnet have now 
appeared ; and—on the faith of “ne Revue de Paris 
—that the Emperor’s promises of a free press have 
resulted in a mere increase in the number and salaries 
of the censors—substituting a more rapid execution 
of literary offenders for the lingering agony of years 
to which they were subjected under the former in- 
perfect official provision.—The foreign papers men- 
tion, also, that the surviving volunteers of the Free 
Corps of Lutzow, which inrolled itself during the 
latter years of the German struggle against the French 
empire, and was composed, in great part, of the sta- 
dents of the German universities, held a festival, on 
the 16th inst., the anniversary of the Battle of Ligny, 
in the little village of Wobbelin, in the grand-duchy 
of Mechlenburg-Schwerin, beside the grave of the 
poet Theodore Korner. 

The Cabinet of Medals, in the Royal Library of 
Paris, has been enriched by a present of considerable 
archeological value, from the Prince Torlonia, Duke 
of Ceri—twenty vases, found, in 1835, in the excave 
tions undertaken in the metropolis of Agrilla, which 
forms part of his duchy. Ceri is the modern form 
given to the name of the ancient Ccera, one of the 
most celebrated of the cities of Etruria.—We may 








add that M, de Mersan, one of the conservators af 
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the Bibliotheque Royale, has been elected a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries in London. 

We may mention, too, that, in the Court-Yard of 
the Royal Library, preparations are making for the 
construction of a Hypogeum, in imitation of the 
Egyptian subterranean monuments. The walls of this 
sepulchre are to be covered over with the bas-reliefs 
Jately received from Karnac; and the Monument of the 
Pharaohs, nearly 4000 years old, will, it is said, be 
reproduced in the state in which it was found on the 
banks of the Nile. ; 

Our readers are well acquainted with those 
premiums, in the form of a book or an engraving, 
which some of our English newspapers are in the 
habit of offering to their subscribers of a certain 
standing, as a supplementary inducement to the im- 
perfect attraction of their own literary wares; and 
we have given many recent examples of the manner 
in which, in France, the spirit of literary speculation 
js seizing upon every form of action presented to its 
search, and inventing new ones. A journal of that 
country, the Etoile du Matin, dedicated to youth, 
and placed under the protection of the Virgin, has 
sueceeded—by her interest, we suppose,—in effecting 
a partnership arrangement with Heaven, which en- 
ables it to offer spiritual premiums to its earthly 
subscribers—to found the prosperity of its own trea- 
sury on that of its readers’ souls. To take the Etoile 
du Matin is to be, itself, a work of grace, and worthy 
of a votive record ; and, accordingly, the ** Morning 
Star” promises to write the names of all its subscrib- 
erson a heart of gold, and dedicate the said heart in 
one of the chapels of Christianity. “Our Lady of 
Loretto” is, this year, to be the book-keeper of the 
‘Morning Star.’ 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Secretary. 








THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 

their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, PALL MALt.—Admission, 1s.; 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.--Now Opened, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDE LBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlicht, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
ls; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





PANORAMA OF NANKING. 

JUST OPENED, at the PANORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, a View of Nanking, the ancient capital of the Celestial 
Empire, with its unrivalled Porcelain Tower; comprising, also, the 

ang-Tse-Keang River, with Her Majesty’s ships at anchor; the 
various bridges and canals, the adjacent heights, temples, and josse 
houses, with portraits of Sir H. Pottinger, Lord Saltoun, Sir H. Gough, 
and other officers in friendly communication with Eleppe, The-ling, 
and Men Thien, the three Chinese Commissioners, and various 
native groups around them. The View of Naples by Moonlight is now 
open, but Baden-Baden will shortly be closed. 

THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, Daily at Work, carrying 
visitors, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. This 
interesting Model is lectured on by Professor Bachhoffner at One 
o’Clock daily; also on the evenings of Wednesdays and Fridays at 
Eight o’Clock, and on the evenings of Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thurs- 
days at Nine o’Clock. The Working of the Model always follows the 

ture, Itis also worked at Four o’clock, and at other convenient 
times.—The other interesting Works and popular Lectures as usual.— 
Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


_Rovat Society.—June 12.—The Dean of Ely, 
V.P.in the chair._A paper was read, entitled, ‘ Elec- 
tro-Physiological Researches : Memoir the First,’ by 
Professor Matteucci. The author describes several 
arrangements by which he was enabled to make new 
experiments in confirmation of the law of muscular 
currents, He finds that in these experiments the 
employment of agalvanometer is unnecessary, as the 
sensibility of the electroscopic frog of Galvani gives 
sufficient indications of the electric current, without 
the use of that instrument. The general results 
obtained from these experiments are the following: 
—In the first place, the intensity and duration of the 
muscular current is independent of the nature of the 
gain which the muscular pile is immersed. Secondly, 
tis altogether independent of the cerebro-spinal 
Portion of the nervoussystem. Thirdly, the circum- 
stances which exercise a marked influence on its in- 
tensity are the conditions of the respiratory and cir- 
tulatory systems, Fourthly, those poisons which 
seem to act directly on the nervous system, such as 









.We may 
ryators a 








hydro-cyanic acid, morphia and strychnine have no 
influence on the nervous current. Fifthly, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen has a decided influence in diminish- 









ing the intensity of the muscular current. Sixthly, 
the intensity of this current in frogs varies according 
to the temperature in which the frogs have been 
kept for a certain time during life ; a result which, 
of course, is not attainable with animals which do 
not take the temperature of the surrounding medium. 
Lastly, the intensity of the muscular current in ani- 
mals increases in proportion to the rank they occupy 
in the scale of beings; and, on the other hand, its 
duration after death is exactly in an inverse ratio to 
its original intensity. The author concludes by stating 
his belief, that the property of the muscles immedi- 
ately connected with their electric currents is iden- 
tical with that which was long ago denominated by 
Haller irritability, but which is at present more 
usually designated by the term contractility. He 
ascribes the developement of this muscular electri- 
city to the chemical actions which are attendant 
upon the process of nutrition of the muscles, and 
result from the contact of the arterial blood with the 
muscular fibre. He conceives, that in the natural 
state of the muscle, the two electricities thus evolved 
neutralize each other at the same points at which 
they are generated; while in the muscular pile con- 
trived by the author a portion of this electricity is 
put into circulation, in the same manner as happens 
in a pile composed of acid and alkali, separated from 
one another by a simply conducting body. 





Institution or Civit ENGINEERS.—June 10.— 





| 


Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The paper | 


read was by Mr. J. Stirling, and described an Air 
Engine, invented by his brother and himself. The 
movements are founded upon the well-known pneu- 
matic principle, that air has its bulk or pressure in- 
creased or diminished in proportion as its tempera- 
ture is raised or lowered. ‘The application of this 
principle was exemplified by drawings, and a model 


exhibiting a machine composed of two strong tight | 
air vessels, connected with the opposite ends of a | 
vertical cylinder, in which a piston works in the | 


usual manner. Within these air vessels are suspended 
two air-tight vessels, or plungers, filled with non-con- 
ducting substances, and attached to the opposite 
extremities of a beam, capable of moving up and 
down alternately, to the extent of one-fifth of the 
depth of the air-vessels. By this motion of the 
plunger, the air which is in a heated state below is 
moved to the upper part of the vessels, and in its 


which swims with great agility, and other Indian in- 
sects, and also a paper by Mr. Westwood, ‘On a new 
genus of Carabide from Ceylon.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 





Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, P.m. 
— Horticultural Féte, Chiswick, 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
— British Architects, 8. 
TveEs. Civil Engineers, 8. 
a Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
-- Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 
Wep. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
THUR. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 


Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

AtonG with the pictures which this Institution 
exhibits annually, it has also exhibited annually for 
some years past what is much less agreeable to be- 
hold—symptoms of its own precipitate decline. 
From having been long conducted on a scale as 
liberal as its purpose was noble—it has dwindled of 
late into a poor, piebald, eked-out show, that better 
befitted a country town than the metropolis,and had 
done a set of country squires great credit to get it up, 
but the aristocracy of England very little. Instead 
of ancient masterpieces in judicious ordonnance and 
splendid array, the saloon walls have too often pre- 
sented us old copies or counterfeits or third-rate 
originals, huddled together without system or scienti- 
fical aim— instead of grand epic and dramatic sub- 
jects, Dutch interiors, and scenes of low life, or of 
inanimate nature, which, however fine these landscapes 
may be, are but séi/l-life compared to representations 
of human action and passion—instead of time- 
honoured works that even by their magnificent well- 
harmonized tints, or mellow, impressive tone, could 
teach the mind through the senses, meretricious 
modern daubs only fit to misinstruct the one while 
they deprave the other: at a word, instead of an 
Exhibition where chefs-d’euvre contended for admit- 
tance, the chief saloon perhaps furnished with some 
half-dozen good pictures, the second and third for the 
most part filled with rubbish and refuse, the shabbiest 


| assemblage of make-shifts and stop-gaps, ancient or 


transit traverses a series of vertical capillary passages | 


between three metallic plates, which absorb the major 
part of the caloric. 
a refrigerator of tubes filled with water. 
the heated end is about 700 degrees, and has a pro- 
portionate pressure; when it arrives at the cooled 
end it is reduced to about 150 degrees, and the pres- 
sure diminished to a corresponding extent. There- 
fore, as the internal vessels move in opposite direc- 
tions, it necessarily follows that the pressure of the 
condensed air in one vessel is increased, while that 
of the other is diminished. A difference of pres- 
sure is thus produced upon the opposite ends of the 
piston, anda reciprocating motion results, which com- 
municates through a beam, connecting rod, crank, 
and fly-wheel to the machinery when driven. Ma- 
chines on this principle were stated to have been 
worked, for some years past, at Dundee, with consi- 
derable saving of fuel, as compared to a steam-en- 
gine of similar power, and doing the same work. It 
is now proposed to adapt it to marine purposes, to 
which, from its simplicity and slight expenditure of 
fuel, it appeared well fitted. 


Entomotocicat Society.—June 2.—The Rey. F. 
W. Hope, President, in the chair.—Various new 
species of insects were exhibited, including a fine 
species of Trictenotoma, from the Himalayas, by 
Capt. Parry, the male of the rare and singular Dor- 
thesia characias by Mr. Weir, an apparently new 
Tortrix, by Mr. Douglas, and living specimens of 
the rare Rhynchites cupreus, by Mr. 8. Stevens. The 
President alluded to the destruction caused by the 
white ants and other insects to the wooden sleepers 
of the railroads in India; and the kyanizing process 
having been alluded to, Mr. J. F. Stevens mentioned 
that he had observed Thanasimus unifasciatus on 
palings at Camberwell, but that they avoided the 
kyanized staves. A letter from Capt Boys, addressed 
to the secretary, was read, containing notes ‘On the 
Economy of Dorylus myrmeleon, a species of Tetrix, 





| painter, the late H. 


The remainder is taken up by 
The air at | 


modern possible. We have more than once animad- 
verted upon this very supine, and it would appear 
supercilious conduct towards the public; moreover, 
we have justified our animadversions by certain facts 
showing what wretched outcasts from all respectable 
collections are received into the British Institution, 
as mental provender choice enough to regale the 
amateurs and artists of the metropolis who feed their 
eyes at that fashionable manger. It is scarce a week 
since another such condemnatory fact came under 
our notice: an indifferent production of an indifferent 
Thompson, * A Nurse and Child,’ 


| its very title mean, its subject now-a-days ominous of 





|a veritable purchaser! 


| 





the insipid and ignoble, was exhibited here last season 
but one, with several master-pieces little better than 
itself by the same limner, yet we saw it knocked 
down for thirty guineas in a crowded auction-room, 
and suspect it did not procure even for this low price 
Like the frank-spirited 
Elizabethan poet, 
We love plain naked terms, stript to their shirts, 


| but were we as bland-spoken as Zephyrus when he 


wooes Aurora, surely our epithets “refuse” and 
“ make-shifts” will be deemed the gentlest at all 
appropriate or expressive after the fact just men- 
tioned. We could cite many a similar one, or still 
worse. 

As the long-delayed creation of a National Col- 
lection besides other less obvious causes, suggested 
the British Institution, and as the former now exists, 
and promises to live on, either lingering or flourish- 
ing, the latter seems to think it should forthwith 
sicken and die. We submit that there is not any 
such transmigration of souls needful between the two 
establishments : that the British should by no means 
feel itself bound to give up the ghost because its 
brother exhibits a vital spark, but rather that it 
should take restoratives, and from its present valetu- 
dinarian state regain its pristine vigour. Such restora- 
tives it possesses in the shape of pictures far out- 
numbering and outweighing those, with a few 
exceptions, of the Publie Collection; let it take 
them internally once per year at the proper season, 
and we promise it rapid convalescence, healthful 
existence, and a postponement of its last day sine die. 
We say “at the proper season,” inasmuch as it 
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strikes us an improper one has been latterly selected, 
perhaps we ought to have said half a proper one— 
for the exhibition being put off till the middle of 
June, is defrauded of its first and better half, subsists 
in truth but about six weeks till the session ends, and 
the Old Masters are left forlorn, like Old Maids, by 
their admirers, whom the charms of that ever fresh, 
young, delicate paintress, Nature, seduce to her 
exhibition, where she exhibits herself, the veritable 
Goddess of Beauty who rose from ocean six thou- 
sand years ago, yet remains not a tittle less attractive 
than she was on her birthday when the Sons of God 
shouted with joy to behold her. Nature has “ put 
us out’’ a little: we repeat, it is an injustice and an 
indignity committed against the Ancients to exhibit 
their productions at the fag end of the session. Why 
do the Directors so order it? Let us give their 
motive the best gloss, and answer—because they 
wish to accomplish too much, a double exhibition in 
one season, what no other Fine Art directorate 
attempts, or has attempted with success, An ex- 
hibition of Modern precedes this of Ancient Pictures, 
and thereby takes place itself a full month earlier 
than it ought, just as this a month later. Thus both 
are excluded from the most enjoyable month of all, 
May, and thrust toward the respective solstices, when 
cold and heat petrities or dissipates public enthu- 
siasm: neither is frequented except at first, while 
flippant sight-seers and gossip-gatherers by profession 
swell the little group of real amateurs; but after a 
week or so these grand Salcons seldom exhibit more 
than a single visitor wandering amid their solitudes, 
the picture of desolation and dejection! Thus be- 
tween the new stool somewhat ricketty, and the old 
let grow rotten, placed wide apart, without connexion 
or common base of support, the British Institution 
must, we fear, make the adage good, and come soon to 
the ground. It does not seem a Colossus which has 
obtained such firm footing upon its pedestals in Pall- 
Mall as to stand astride there until an earthquake 
overturn it. 

If the aforesaid double exhibition portend, as it 
appears indeed to have long threatened, the decline 
and ultimate extinction of either, what should be 
done? Precisely what no person can expect will be 
done. Pall-Mall and Suffolk Street should unite 
artistic establishments, forces and resources. The 
works of Modern Artists that enrich, or impoverish, 
the walls of these now separate galleries, should form, 
we think, a consolidated exhibition at one of them, 
while the Ancient Pictures should have the other,— 
let us say (from their prior and loftier claims) the 
British Institution, whose limited area likewise seems 
best suited to their small number. But as well might 
we expect to see porcupines housed with serpents 
as the Pall-Mall committee with the Suffolk-Street 
council. Alas for our most Utopian project! Plato 
would not have suggested such in his visionary Isle 
of Atlantis, nor Bacon in his, nor even Swift in his 
Laputa! We will forbear enlarging on what excel- 
lent results cluster around its hypothetical adoption : 
how noble a display of Modern British Pictures 
might be made out of two miserable shows ; how 
grand a National Academy the combined establish- 
ments would prove, and how brave a competitor for 
public honours against the Royal Academy, whilst 
their pygmean efforts to war upon King Stork and 
abate his tyrannous pride can gain them neither 
credit nor success, as long as their own petty preten- 
sions keep themselves at discord ; how beneficial to 
Art a high-motived, large-minded emulation like this 
would become. Away with all such unrealizable 
hopes and wishes! One thing, however, appears 
certain: London, though populous and opulent, in- 
quisitive and idle enough, is unequal to the adequate 
patronage of three exhibitions every season, when 
they are similar in character, even if two alone of 
them are simultaneous. 

Perhaps the directors of the British Institution 
will defend their double exhibition by the plea that 
they can ill afford to let the Ancient Masters mono- 
polize their saloons, and the less so as they do not 
“draw;” that the Modern Artists “ pay;” and that 
money profit to themselves is the true index of moral 
to the public. A speculative company’s oracle, we 
grant, speaks from the bottom of their purse, but like 
every other oracle it perplexes with heathenish 
falsehood the simple, sacred truth. We feel con- 


argumenta é@ crumend influence the directors, who 
doubtless know it will sometimes be their duty to 
take their principles of action from higher sources 
than Adam Smith and their doorkeeper’s account- 
book. They must sometimes purchase moral benefit 
for the public at a considerable money-sacrifice ; 
they must urge, nay eren force if possible, such benefit 
on the public, in hope that it may be appreciated, 
and repaid hereafter. We would add but a few 
words more concerning this point; popular criticism, 
albeit shallow and short-sighted still, has improved 
a little within the last few years, and “ make-shift” 
exhibitions are not now beheld with the same foolish 
face of praise, greeted with the same indiscriminate 
applause, the same frivolous titter of delight, nor 
thronged to by the same crowds of enthusiasts whom 
their ignorance made so far forth idiotic, as formerly. 

The present year’s Exhibition of Ancient Masters 
is better than the last, and far better than the one 
before that. If it contain but a small and solitary 
specimen of the first class (Raffael’s * Madonna’ pic- 
ture), various second and third-rate works are very 
attractive, some beautiful, none of any kird eye- 
sores. There will always be, of course, the full 
proportion of heavy ballast to the cargo. We do 
not observe in the stowage-rooms, this year, an unrea- 
sonable allowance of rubbish, and little exists alto- 
gether worthless—pig-iron has its value. Even Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘Coriolanus,’ over the middle 
saloon chimney-piece, possesses a merit which raises 
it above a mere “stop-gap,” as it illustrates the 
curious phenomenon how so delicately-inspired a 
portrait-painter could so coarsely conceive and 
clumsily execute a historical, or semi-historical sub- 
ject. On the whole, we acknowledge a move back- 
ward to have been made by the British Institution 
from its descent, and trust that it will recede to its 
former high level. But difficilis ascensus Averni ! 
Let the Society bestir itself—an old tower is near its 
fall when it nods. No supineness should be indulged ; 
nor should the mere lethargic munificence of Di- 
rectors in contributing pictures pass for fulfilment of 
duties. Vigilant, active, and unanimous exertion can 
alone arrest decay, if it has once pronounced itself. 
We admit they have many obstacles to contend with, 
albeit, we think few are as insurmountable as they 
seem. One, for example, it appears is the reluctance 
which proprietors of metropolitan collections feel to 
disgarnish them in session-time, because they prefer 
getting up an exhibition at home, and desire that 
their mansions should particularly then make the 
handsomest show, perhaps, to renowned guests and 
visitors. Surely, however, the self-same  session- 
time must make proprietors of all save metropolitan 
collections, of all those scattered throughout the pro- 
vinces, contribute their pictorial treasures with the 
more good will, or the less grudge, because they just 
then have comparatively little need of such domestic 
ornaments. It may be double trouble, and treble 
expense to import these rural master-pieces from 
Castle Howard or Wilton, instead of Dutch cabinet 
specimens from Piccadilly or Grosvenor-square : but 
would not tenfold reputation, esteem, and gratitude 
accrue to the Directors? We shall next week notice 
the Exhibition in detail. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





HERR STAUDIGL has the honour to announce that his FIRST 
ANNUAL GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place at the 
Hanover-square Rooms on WEDNESDAY, June 25th, to commence 
at Eight o’Clock precisely, on which occasion he will introduce some 
new German Social Songs, composed by himself, assisted by the fol- 
lowing celebrated artists :—Vocalists—Mesdames Hasselt Barth, Rain- 
forth, Novello, S. Flower, Barrett, A. and M. Williams, Messent, and 
W.H. Seguin; Messrs. Manvers, W. H. Seguin, John Parry, Herren 
Pischek and Staudigl. Instrumental Performers—Pianoforte, M. L. 
de Meyer and M. Simon; Violin, M. St. Leon; Horn, Signor Puzzi; 
Violoncello, M. Hausmann ; e, Mr. Grattan Cooke. Conductors— 
Messrs. Benedict and Hatton. Stalls and Tickets may be had at all 
the principal Music-warehouses, and of Herr Staudigl, 8, Tavistock- 
row, Covent-garden. 





BeetrHoven’s CuamMBer Music.—Were we dis- 
posed to boast, we might (judging from the past 
week’s performances) go the length of declaring that 
the greatest instrumental composer is nowhere so 
diligently honoured as in London. The last evening 
of the Beethoven Quartett Society, and the last two of 
M. Moscheles’ Matinées, and the relish with which 
both were enjoyed, give us warrant for such a fancy. 
The two entertainments, it is true, do not stand on 
the same fvoting: the first was so limited in its 





yinced, much loitier, sounder reasons than these 






nothing but its excellence would warrant our men. 
tioning it among the public music of the season_ 
whereas the second was an appeal of the choicest 
kind, to all lovers of art, made by a thoughtful ang 
accomplished musician. But, in this very variety, the 
extent and honesty of our English admiration for 
Beethoven is shadowed forth.—To review the dozen 
matchless specimens performed on these three occa. 
sions, and ranging from the master’s simplest to his 
most complex epoch, would lead us beyond our pre. 
sent limit. Such opportunities of hearing them ag 
have been recently afforded us, cannot “sink in the 
ground”—and future occasions will not be wanti 
which can be improved by tracing the noble outlines 
and exquisite details which characterize the earliest 
as well asthe latest of his compositions. 

We cannot part from these Beethoven perform. 
ances, without a word in recognition of the youngest 
of the quartett-players. We have already attempted 
to characterize the talent of the Mdiles. Milanollo, 
and must now add to former notices, that Malle, 
Teresa's leading of Beethoven’s quartett in a major 
for the Beethoven Quartett Society, satisfied us that 
she possesses that high and profound feeling which 
is required for this choicest of music—no less than 
the skill and composure, not attainable by the scholar 
—and, therefore, an unmistakeable token of the 
mature artist. 


ConceRTS OF THE WEEK.—These have been 
numerous: in proportion, however, as the principal 
novelties of the season have now been announced 
and commented on, the task of reporting becomes 
lighter. At Mr. and Mrs. W. Seguin’s, for instance, we 
need but mention the increased care and finish of the 
concert givers, which tells as it should do—raising 
music, which used to be only a make-weight, to a 
substantive and separate attraction. Then, we shall 
only allude to two or three concerts given for divers 
charitable purposes as having taken place, to 
declare that every day brings us in unsought-for 
proof of the small amount of free-will exercised by 
the musician on such occasions: and the manner in 
which the compliance of one, when wearied or cajoled 
into acquiescence, is brought to bear upon his com- 
Trades, 

M. Benedict’s Monster Concert calls for a para- 
graph to itself. It will, perhaps, serve for index of 
the musical taste of those for whom he caters, that 
the throat-rattle given out by Signor Fornasari asa 
sort of make-believe cadence to his romance from 
* Beatrice di Tenda,’ won him one of the two encores 
of the morning—the other falling to Mr. John Parry’s 
share. Madame van Hasselt Barth made her first 
appearance with Herr Staudigl in a Germanized 
Italian duett from an opera by Nicolai. It would 
be unfair to pronounce on her voice: since she is 
known to have been ill since her arrival in London 
—but we think the impression she made will bear 
out the character of our correspondent [ Athen. No. 
883] when it is taken into account, that on Monday 
her performances had to stand comparison with such 
a young voice as Madame Castellan’s, and with 
Madame Grisi’s still undiminished splendours, and 
with the incomparable execution of Madame Dorus 
Gras. The mention of the last lady’s name gives us 
occasion to mention the bravura from a MS, French 
opera by M. Benedict, which she sung. This is 
brilliant and effective—though heard, as all stage 
music is, at a disadvantage (especially when there 
are no associations to help the audience) withoutthe 
stage and the orchestra. When we have said that 
the programme consisted of upwards of forty morceau 
—all lovers of their kind, we are sure, will excuse 
us from the task of mentioning its several items. 
audience, however, bore proportion to “ the goodly 
scheme.” 


Musica anp Dramatic Gossip. — The inal 
guration of the Beethoven Monument will be cele- 
brated at Bonn, by a festival, which is to continue 
three days, the llth, 12th, and 13th of August 
next, and be under the presidency of Dr. Bre 
denstein, one of the most learned of the Germa 
writers on music. Exactly at noon on the 11th, 
the statue is to be uncovered—a grand mass 
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deficiency in the subscriptions (which, however, ex- 
ceed the demand), has set to music a cantata written 
for the occasion by Dr. Woolf, professor at the 
University of Jena. There will be five concerts 
during the festival, with two thousand performers ; 
amongst the ladies, is the Baroness de Dingelstadt 
(Jenny Lutzer), and amongst the gentlemen, besides 
Liszt -MM. Auber, Halévy, Berlioz, Spontini, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Spohr and Fétis have 
been invited. The bronze statue of Beethoven, 
modelled by Herr Hahnel, of Dresden, has reached 
Bonn, It is 6 feet in height; and will stand, ona 

estal of red granite, in the centre of the square 
of the Cathedral. 

The idlers of Paris are flocking in numbers to gaze 
on the open circus, called the Hippodrome, and 
modelled after the Roman Coliseum, which is fast 
advancing to its completion in the neighbourhood of 
the Etoile. Stakes driven into its vast arena already 
mark out the path of the antique chariots which are 
torevivethe Olympiccontests—a hundred horses have 
been purchased for the service of the establishment— 
andthe inauguration isannounced for the 22nd of the 
present month. : 

Few rumours besides these are stirring this week. 
Theengagement of M. Laget at the Paris Grand Opera 
jsone; the début there of M. Paulin, another. The 
new lessee of L’Opéra Comique seems beginning his 
career in “ hot water,” by announcing the production 
of translations as part of his system :—a folly not to 
be sufficiently reprobated, seeing that he has at his 
disposal a school of composition complete, popular, 
and entirely adaptable to French executive powers 
and French sympathies; and that, so far from trans- 
lations having ever pleased in Paris, even the foreign 
composers who have written for the French stage,— 
whether it be Gluck, Sacchini, Spontini, Rossini, or 
Meyerbeer,—have been compelled to Gallicize them- 
selves in style. This plan of versionizing, indeed, 
can only be defended where no national music is in 
being, One more report may be noted—of an 
opera given at Brunn with success, composed by Mr. 
Hugh H. Pierson. Can this be the Edinburgh ex- 
professor, already known by his settings of some of 
Shelley’s songs ?—Lastly ; the first appearances, in 
London, of Madame Rossi-Caccia, and M. Baroilhet, 
are announced for next week: to take place in Don- 
nizetti's * Roberto Devereux.’ 

“After the whales, the minnows.” The plan, 
which seerns just now to be in fashion, of comment- 
ing on real or imaginary mistakes in a contemporary 
s0 a8 to convey an erroneous impression, is sheer folly 
unlessthe power of reply is believed to be thereby extin- 
guished, Thus, the Director of the “ Musical Union” 
and “ Record,” in his sixth number, makes merry at 
the Atheneum’s expense, apropos of a slip of the pen 
which placed an organ in * La Capella Sistina,’ in our 
notice of M. Berlioz’s § Musical Journeys,’ published 
some six months since [No. 894]. Now no one knows 
better than this same Director, that the slip was set 
tight in the very next publication [No. 895], since 
he did us the honour to communicate with us on the 
subject. We suppose he extends his own maxim, 
announcedjin his seventh number, that * the reciprocal 
obligations between artists is a subject too sacred and 
delicatefor public discussions,” tothe private relations 
of critic with critic: and has therefore sunk the ex- 
planation. 





Covent GarpeN.—French Opera.— La Part du 
Démon,’ * Les Diamans de la Couronne,’ and ‘Le 
Maitre de Chapelle’ have all done their part in 
justifying to the full our high praise of these Belgian 
performances: but the great effort made by the 
company during the week has been its excellent pre- 
sentment of Meyerbeer's *‘ Robert.’ Excellent, indeed, 
this may be called, even by those who have fresh 
and distinct memories of the work as given in the 
golden days of L’ Académie; we doubt, too, whether, 
—even when it was produced here during Mr. Monck 
Mason’s reign, with Nourrit, and Cinti-Damoreau, 
and De Meric, and Levasseur,—it was executed so 
completely as on Tuesday. We are sure that it was 
hever so well relished by an English audience. The 
three very difficult duetts, and the still more difficult 
unaccompanied trio of the third act were sung to a 
wish (due allowance being made for the vocal gifts 
of the artists), and accompanied by the orchestra 
With a steadiness and finesse, leaving little to 





desire. In recording this, enough is told to satisfy 
the musician. The general public seems gradually 
“giving in its adherence” to these performances. 
There is little doubt that, by the time the series 
must, unluckily, close, it will be warmed up to the 
right point. 





Drury Lane.—The comic ballet of ‘Natalie; ou, 
La Laitiére Suisse,’ was produced at this theatre on 
Monday, but obtained no very favourable reception. 





Sapter’s Wriis.—The picturesque play of 
‘Richelieu,’ by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, was re- 
produced at this theatre, with the author’s permission, 
last Monday, and met with considerable success. 
The management deserves credit for the very elegant 
manner in which the drama is put upon the stage ; 
the whole of the costume, scenery, and accessories 
being appropriate; and the performers carefully 
studied and well drilled throughout. Mr. Phelps's 
personation of the Cardinal was equally chaste and 
spirited. Mrs, Warner sustained that of Julia with 
much propriety of effect. Mr. George Bennett, in 
Baradas, and Mr, Marston in Mauprat, were de- 
servedly applauded, Establishments of greater name 
and resources might learn something with advantage 
from the style in which pieces are appointed and 
enacted at this suburban theatre. 





Princess’s.—The revival at this theatre of Mr. 
Knowles’s touching play of ‘The Wife,’ has tested 
Miss Cushman in another new character, that of the 
much tried, but at last triumphant, Mariana. With 
all her usual discrimination and force, Miss Cushman 
exhibited more pathos and tenderness than we have 
yet witnessed in the part. Mr. Wallack’s Sv. 
Pierre, also, was of great merit, having a dash 
and vigour seldom equalled. Were more care and 
| judgment shown in regard to the mise en scene at this 
| theatre, it might, with such performers, command 
| extraordinary success. The manager seems to have 
| no faith in the proverb, * There is that which scat- 
| tereth and yet gathereth.” But there are few the- 
atrical directors who have the wisdom of Solomon. 








Sr. James’s THEatre.—A few lines must suffice 
to chronicle the performances of that pleasantest and 
most musical of French comedians M. Achard, who 
would seem to have been as acceptable in 1845 as he 
proved in 1844, since the changes in his repertory 
have neither been numerous nor important. To him 
will succeed M. Arnal, the last of Mr. Mitchell’s en- 
gagements for this cheerful, and, we hope, profitable 
season. 


HayMaRKET.—On W ednesday eveninganew piece, 
in one act, modestly called a dramatic sketch, entitled 
‘The Old Soldier,’ by Mr. Mark Lemon, was produced. 
Itis, in fact, a monodrama, in which Mr. Farren enacts 
the part of one Adam Lethersole (aged 95), who returns 
in time to aid in the discovery of certain legal docu- 
ments, necessary to defeat the designs of a fraudulent 
agent on his master’s estate, and to restore the true 
heir to the property. This brief interlude possesses 
talent, humour, and pathos, which do the author 
infinite credit. The acting is admirable. It must be 
a favourite for many nights. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 9.—M. Babinet 
read the report of a committee appointed to examine 
an apparatus for the production of artificial ice, the 
invention of M. Villeneuve. M. Villeneuve produces 
the cold by dissolving sulphate of soda in chlorhydric 
acid. The process appears to be rather tedious, It 
requires an hour, and an expenditure of about two 
francs, to produce seven or eight pounds of ice.—M. 
Arago informed the Academy that he had received a 
letter from M. Colla, the director of the Observatory 
| of Parma, informing him that on the 2nd inst., at 
about two in the morning, M. Colla discovered in the 
constellation of Perseus, a few degrees above the head 
of Medusa (B), a comet with a very brilliant nucleus 
and a tail of very nearly a degree in length, almost 
visible to the naked eye.—Three communications of 
systems of atmospheric railroads were made this day. 
—aA communication was received from M. Ducard, 
relative to a new system of electrical telegraphs with 
the aid of mercury.—A letter was received from 
General Dembinski, giving an account of a simple, 
but powerful ventilation in use in Hungary. It isa 


girouette (weathercock), the hollow cylindrical tube 
of which communicates with the apartment. This 
cylinder is connected with another horizontal cylin- 
der, leaving a small round space between the two 
surfaces. The wind rushing into this space, puts 
the column of air of the internal cylinder in motion, 
and rapidly aspires the foul air of the apartment. 

A Latin Hexameter Machine.—[ From a Corres- 
pondent. |—One John Clark, late of Bridgewater, and 
now of Paddington, for thirteen years has been occu- 
pied, as it would seem from the mere sport of the 
thing, and ina spirit of indifference as to what might 
be its subsequent use, with the invention of a ma- 
chine for composing hexameter Latin verses. The 
invention is stated to be less difficult of realization 
than might have been expected. The rules of verse, 
Mr. Clark tells me, the measured syllables and 
the measured time, of dactyls, spondees, trochees, 
&c., which act as fetters of confinement to the writers 
of verses and much increase their difficulties, have 
an opposite effect when applied to a machine ;—it 
being much more practicable to construct one for 
composing verse than for composing prose. The 
problem may be compared with that of forming an 
indefinite number of geometrical figures by a ma- 
chine; Sir David Brewster succeeded in doing this 
in The Kaleidoscope ; and it is this principle, carried 
out, which the Latin Hexameter Machine illustrates. 
It is capable of composing about one verse a minute. 
The actual verses produced in my presence are the 
following: each, it will be perceived, is complete in 
itself, and independent of the other :— 


—~~l--l- -—|-~~!l-- 


1. Horrida Boon reis caiaitbanb tempos densa. 

2. Sontia tela bonis causabunt agmina creba. 

Bellica vota modis promulgant crimina fusea. 

Aspera pila patet depromunt prelia quedam. 

Effera sponsa fere confirmant vincula nequam. 
Barbara tela reis pramonstrant nubila dura. 

Horrida vota bonis progignunt jurgia crebra. 

Sontia castra modis prositant somnia fusca. 

9. Trucida regna quidem conquirunt opera cara. 

Such are the verses, the mechanical nature of which 
is evident by their all belonging to the same gram- 
matical formula and scansion. The exterior of the 
machine resembles in size and shape a small bureau 
book-case ; in the frontispiece of which, through an 
aperture, the verses appear in succession as they are 
composed. Since its completion it has never, I un- 
derstand, repeated the same ; and, being capable of 
several millions of changes,such an occurrence is not 
likely to happen. Moreover, though the visible dis- 
play of the line is effected simply by mechanical 
movements, the conception of it is not mechanical, 
but “ essentially an imagination only, partaking some- 
what of the nature of an arithmetical infinite series,” 
Each verse is conceived at the precise moment of 
time when its corresponding geometrical figure is 
produced by the Kaleidoscope in the machine; every 
identical verse with its corresponding figure, and every 
figure with its corresponding verse. Nor can it by 
any possibility be otherwise. So much for Mr. John 
Clark’s Latin Hexameter Machine. As I have said, 
I do not see its immediate utility; but, as something 
curious, it is, perhaps, entitled to take place with 
Babbage’s Calculating Machine, and inventions of 
that class. ° 
Cannel Coal.—It is not generally known that Cannel 
coal can be employed in the Fine Arts, and that for 
the bases of statues, plinths,and a variety of other 
purposes, for which black marble and other fossil 
substances are used, this fossil can be substituted at 
a less cost and with less difficulty in the cutting or 
carving. A very elegant vase of this material, some- 
thing in the shape of the well-known Warwick vase, 
but flatter and partaking more of the patera shape, 
has been lately cut out of a block of Cannel coal, or 
rather “turned” out of the block by means of the 
lathe, and the tools are similar tools to those 
employed in the cutting of wood or brass. The 
artist isa Mr. J. Dallaway,to whom it would be less 
than justice not to say that he has produced a most 
elegant piece of work. ‘The vase stands on a fluted 
column of the same material. The polish, which the 
material of which it is composed receives with very 
little labour, is surprising,—it appears like the finest 
negro antico. The block came from the estate of 
the Duke of Norfolk, near Sheffield.— Times. 
Railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow.—The Re- 
vue de Paris says, that no European railway will go 
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point was, to effect the journey between the two 
capitals in a single day; and this could only be done 
by keeping the road away from all the intermediate 
towns—carrying it over the steppe by a line like the 
bird’s flight. The distance will, accordingly, be 
twenty-eight leagues less than by the Imperial high- 
way. “There is,” says the Revue, “something truly 
Muscovite in this idea of an iron road which nothing 
can turn out of its course, but which, across bound- 
less solitudes, hurries on to its object, inflexible as 
destiny.” 


Society of Arts.—Amongst the awards announced 
last week should have been a gold Isis medal to Mr. 
J. Tomes, for his *‘ Dental curving machine.’ 


Sculpture on the Continent.—-Amongst the numer- 
ous additions making to the splendour of the Square 
of the Opera, in Berlin, the following sculptural 
embellishments are spoken of as in project or 
preparation. Gigantic groups of warriors, and of 
Victory, are executing, after the designs of Schin- 
kel, for the Royal Bridge; and the same artist is 
making designs for the ornament of the Guard House. 
On the side of the Unter den Linden, the monument 
of Frederick the Great is proceeding rapidly Rauch 
having nearly completed its numerous figures. Op- 
posite the colossal equestrian statue of that monarch, 
it is proposed to place a similar statue of Frederick 
William III. To the statues of the Generals Bulow 
and Scharnhorst at the Guard House, are to be added 
those of Kleist and Tauenzien; beside Blucher, to 
be placed bronze statues of Generals Gneisenau and 
York ; and the Palace of the Princesses is to be orna- 
mented with statues of Stein and Hardenburg. For 
all these works, Rauch, it is said, has already received 
the royal command. The Austrian Emperor, on the 
occasion of his coronation, at Milan, as king of the 
Lombards, gave a number of commissions to the 
most distinguished of the Milanese sculptors, leaving 
them perfect latitude in the choice of subject. These 
works, to the number of seven, are now exhibiting in 
Vienna : a statue of Peace, by Cajetano—a Prodigal 
Son, by Albondio Sangorgio—an Infant Jesus, by 
Rinaldo Rinaldi—Rachel and Jacob at the Well—a 
figure of a Fate, by Croff—and two by the Professor 
Pompeo Marchesi—one a bust of the poet Monti, 
and the other a group on the old theme of Venus 
carrying off the weapons of Love—We may mention 
here, that the marbles of the Pyrenees are coming 
into use for the supply of the large works executing 
in Prussia. Twelve fine columns of the marble of 
Campan have just been finished at Bagnéres de Bigorre, 
for the Museum at Berlin. The monument decreed 
by the States of Bohemia to be erected to the me- 
mory of the Emperor Francis is begun. It is to be 
an equestrian statue of the monarch, invested in his 
robes as King of Bohemia; and will be ornamented 
with twenty-four statuettes representing the circles 
of the kingdom, the capital, and allegorical allusions. 
The whole is to be seventy-five feet high. 


Migrations of Salmon——About a year and a half 
ago, Lord Glenlyon, with the praiseworthy motive of 
deciding the long-agitated question as to whether the 
salmon, afterreturning to the ocean from its spawning- 
ground, again re-sought the same river on another 
return of the season, caused a number of kelts, or 
foul fish, to be caught and marked, by attaching a 
label, by a ring, to what is called the dead fin of each. 
Last summer a number of these were captured on 
various stations in the Tay, but, so far as we have 
heard, none in the Earn; on Tuesday last, another 
was caught at the Rashbush, a fishing-ground below 
Inchyra. This fish was in excellent condition, and 
weighed 21lb. The bong” bore as follows :—“ Lord 
Glenlyon, Dunkeld, No. 129."—Perth Advertiser. 





To CorresponDENTs.—M. A. S—Prometheus Vinctus— 
AnOld Subseriber—A. J. 8.—M.P.—A. L.—J. M.—received. 

Mr. N. G. Adams [see ante, p. 596], has addressed a let- 
ter to our correspondent, and forwarded a copy to us— 
wherein he objects to being classed with ‘‘the Smith Evans’s,” 
inasmuch as he “‘ merely expressed a desire to possess a copy 
of * * * and stated the return which he was able and willing 
to make,—viz.—a notice in two local papers.” As these facts 
appear in the original statements, any reader, who thought 
the classification improper, was at liberty to amend it— 
perhaps Mr. Adams comes more correctly under “ the beg- 
ging-letter writer” division—but we are not critical in these 
matters. 

We have received two more letters from Mr. Tolfrey. Our 
reply may be brief and conclusive—his ‘ communication 
‘Wasa (not} marked private.” 
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‘REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, ll, Water) 
_ A RI eg ge 
siness transacted in all the branches, fe 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to soniect 
tingent Reversions, &c. Con. 
Information and Peespoctyecs furnished 
ISEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary 


Registered nn] to Act 7 § 8 Vict. c. 110, 
SYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Ea, _ Lire Cry, Cc yy sat 5, Waterloo-place, 


bl vende in | 
M General Sir J Li “yr? G. 
ajor-Gene' ir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. © 
Charles William Hallett, Esq. Dep, oa, 
J. Harvey Astell, Esq. 
Thomas Fenn, Esq. 








—— 


E. Bedwell Kemble, Esq. 
Foster Reynolds, Esq. 
— Palmer, jun. Esq. J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq, 
Edmund Ferrers, Esq. G. Farren, Esq. Resident Director, 
Medical Officers in London. 

R. Ferguson, M.D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 

J. Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. 12, Old Burlington-street. 

T. Callaway, Esq. Wellington-street, Southwark, 

Persons suffering from Chronic Disease or irr 
larity of form, in pregnancy, or old age, are insured at propor. 
tionate rates, the ASYLUM being the Company which original 
(in 1324) exte nded the benefits of life insurance ee such ¢ ’ 
RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCES for HEALTHY aves 

The aieainen of a whole life policy are secured by the 
smallest necessary outlay in the first instance,—the contract 
being continued year by year, whatever the future health of 
the assured (after the may etd examination), at a stipulated 
tient | increase of premium, little exceeding the price of an or. 
dinary term insurance, up tothe age of 70, when the rate remains 
stationary. 

Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM rates for select lives, 
Ace | ist yr.| 2ndyr.| 3rdyr.| 4th yr.! 5th yr. | 6th  yr.| 7th 7th yr, 


3011 6 411 7 Wit 7 UII BS 971110 5)1na 








ujyi 8 9}1 
Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select lives. 
Ace.| 20 | 3 | 40 1 50 | oO |) 7 | 
Prem.| 1119/2 2 0/2171/420/6109| 10 18 6/19 13 
ALTERNATIVE, 

Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select or 
diseased lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
from sum assure 

FOREIGN, and MILITARY and NAVAL INSURANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; * specific price for any particular place, or for a voyage 
or voyage 

Officers whose destinations are not known, covered to all parts 
of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 


GEO. FARREN, Resident Director, 
Akaus LIFE 








ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. ¢. 7, 
omas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Patra, 
William Leaf, "Esa: "De uty Chairma 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. umphery, tg. a8 MP, 

William Banbury, Esq. | Rupert In leby, E: s 

Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 

‘Thomas ¢ — Esq. Jeremiah lly. es $q. 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Pigshian.-De. Je affreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s C ‘ollege. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

w Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. Coommni 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,0001. 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
— larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

‘om 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
i with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 

Jompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every, policy-holder an 
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MISS BARRETT’'S POEMS. 
In 2 volumes, price 12s. cloth, 
MS. By E. B. Barrett, 
Also, in 2 vols. price 12s. cloth, 
Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


Peet 





3rd edition, in 2 v vols. price 12s. cloth, 


P OEMS. By Acruee TENNYSON. 


1. Spenser’s Works. “Life by Todd. 16s. cloth. 
2. Chaucer's Poetical Works. Introduction, &e. 
by Tyrwhitt. 16s, cloth. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
MR. CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
In one bagesine 8vo. illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by 
ann my and 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey, price 20s, 
yoards 


CC: AMPBELL’S POETIC AL WORKS. 
1. Campbell's Postical Works, In one pocket 


volume. &s. cloth. 





In medium 8vo. 





2s. 6d. se 
3. Campbell’ s Shakspeare, 


cloth. 


In one vol. 8vo. 16s. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
POEMS BY —— ROGERS, ESQ. 





In 2 


poEmM 


volumes, illustrated by 138 Vignettes, from Designs by 
i's. and Stothard, price 32s. boards, 
By SamvEt Rogers, Esq. 

4. Volume 9" be had separately. 


In 2 pocket volumes, iNustrated by numerous Woodcuts, 
price 10s. cloth, 
Poems. By Samuel Rogers, Esq. Each volume 


may be had separately. 
Ed ward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


THE NEW TARIFF.— GILBERT'S official 
edition of the NEW DUTIES of CUSTOMS payable on 
GOODs, Wares and Merchandise imported into the United 
Kingdom from Foreign Parts and British Possessions, as passed 
by Parliament, May 8, 1845,with the old duties in juxta-position, 
and Sir Robert Peel’s explanations thereof, is just published, 
in 60 demy 8vo. pages. price only 1: ls. Tek ~ — h ree ls. 6d. br 
James Gilbert, 49, P: by 
Booksellers. 





and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure 








Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Vears. Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 19 41 " 10 

1 : 2 ; 7 
40 150 69 H 4 10 
50 1M i 19 10 4 011 
60 324 317 0 6 010 





One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid ats 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

{n Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least_ present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and co pers ta at Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o 7 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GEMnRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Lieut-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K. a R.E., Chairman 
Col. Sir William Gossett, C.B., K-C.TL., R.E., yk "Chai 
wy Right Hon. SirG. Cockburn, G.C.B., M.P., 
the Ity. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
Admiral Sir Charles Bewley Part. K. “t aR po C.H. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford *.B. 
Major-Gen, Sir P. Ross, G. oe vk G 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. W. Mulcaster, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John erdiner, 5 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. I 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Bryant, ( che 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B., 
Major-Gen. Edward wine ros B. 
Major-Gen, Arnold, K 
Major-Gen. Cleiland, E.1.C.S 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, K. H., late R.H.G. 
Lieut.-Col. Purchas, E.1.¢ 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K. ii, F.R.S 
Archibald Hair. Esq., M.D., late R.H.G. 
Capt. Melville Grindlay. E, 1. Army Agent. 
S t. William Lancey. 
illiam Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 
pm Nugent Daniell, Esq. 





ei ror of 
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Act ° 
Joun Finvatson, Esq., the Government —— df 
ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives 
Persons in every station of aay ant for every part of the world, 
upon particularly favourable term 
Persons assured in this Office m —— change from one count! 
to another, without forfeiting their Policies. Jueo! 
A Bonus amounting to sae ar Cent. on the actual value 
the Policies was apportioned to the Assured, at the recent 
Septennial Meeting. JOSEPH "6. BRETTELL, Secretary. 
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ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70. Lombard-strest. | and 57, Charing-cross, London.— 
i 1797. rectors. 

tabla wood, Esq. M.P. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. | J. Petty Muspratt, 
William Davis, Esq. George Shum Storey, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. . Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J, A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Goodhart, Fea, | Thomas Hodgson, E 
t, Esq. omas gson, sq. 
Emanuel “john Davis, Esq. 





iodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
cee eeron the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after the 
grd of July, 1847, when an equitable proportion of the surplus 
miums will be allotted to the Holder of every such Policy 
Gisued prior to that date. sa . 
‘The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the adaission of every member to parti- 
cipate in the surplus he has assisted to create. 

e general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
Insurances may be effected on the Return or Non-Keturn 
Systems. In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 
all liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample 
Security arising from the large accumulations of the Company 
invested in the Government Funds, 
sibility of its Proprietary. " Pp 5 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as po or to the Agents ai chy Comaeny 

i in every City and princi ‘own in the Kingdom. 
appointed i di ‘i “ TUCKER, Secretary. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Firz, Lire, 

)  ANNUITIES. Copshill, and Rgpee-ctoent, London ; Col- 
en, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburgh. 

sialll Instituted a.p. 171. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT A BONUS for the 
present year, of Two Pounds Ten Shillings per share, was this 
day declared, anc that the same will be paid to the Proprietors, 
with their usual am heyy dividend of six Pounds per share 

rannum, at the Office in Cornhill, on Tuesday, the Ist day of 
Jaly, 1845, or on any day after, between the hours of 1! and 3. 
The Property Tax has been paid. 

THE LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Society embraces all the 
important benefits of a Participation in the Profits every Seven 
Years, with the perfect security of large Invested funds, accu- 
mulated duriog the long period of more than a Century and a 
Quarter, and possessing powers which were granted by an 
especial Act of Parliament in the reign of King George the 
Third. By another Table of Rates lately published, a consider- 
able diminution will be found in the Premiums usually charged: 
to this Class profits do not attach. The Keduction of Premium 
applies also to Insurances for One and Seven Years; and all 
Life Premiums can be paid Half-yearly or Quarterly, if more 
convenient. : 

Examples of the Additions to Life Policies in Great Britain. 
Age of the Insured 28 , Sum Insured £25007 With Bonus..£2105 
. 49 - 5060 6148 
1100 1285 
ee os 45 eo «- =—:1000 eS 1169 

FIRE INSURANCE effected upon every description of Pro- 

rty, including Rent. Six years’ premium and duty are charged 
oran insurance for seven years, and Policies should be renewed 
within 15 days after each Quarter oer. = 

May 30, 1845. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


+E 7 
‘REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
J RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. _—— 
Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
Alarge and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of the ‘ Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 
rance Association.’ as 
PROFITS.—The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 
An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully suficient to afford 
complete security. 
CREDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount of 
the first five Annual Premiums, without security. 
Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
nual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 


payment. ? 
pases of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
at the Office. 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept_with the sanction, in each case, of.a General Meeting of 
the Members, a 3 NOTE. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 

utual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 
Extract from the Reduced Bente sf Rates, for an Assurance of 

100, 


and the unlimited respon- 
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| ANNUAL PREMIUM. 


Age. One Year. {Seven Years. Whole Life. 
20 £109 | 41 1 6 £11301 
ersies ia. Paes 
40 156 176 | 2164 
50 115 9 216 | 410 
60 335 3170 | 683 


Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


‘LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. ‘This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. ew goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST END-22, REGENT-STREET.,corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
Sly, which invariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


SEA BATHING at HOME._HUMPHREYS'S 
MEDICAL MARINE ESSENCE.—A little added, with or 
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Vithout salt, to the water used daily, for sponging, washing, or 

freon, Sort of domestic bath, has a most invigorating an - 

ne influence, affording a wholesome luxury to the robust, 
N Sreat desideratum to the invalid. ‘ 

- 5.—Highly strengthening to infants and —e children. 

; in scrofula, &c. Sold in bottles, 1s. lad. each, with full 

:-—" by all the principal Chemists in town and country. 











Secretary: 





at the name is engraved on the stamp. 


EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 

_ taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusivelyforthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 


bam-court-road. 
] ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
& These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficient performance asa Reconnovitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent throngh the post at 36s.—The same Instrument. with an 
additional Eye-piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
inches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be bad of the Maker, 


JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 
POCKET COM- 








A NEW ACHROMATIC 
F POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Glass; linear 
power. 125. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. 10s.; b 
post, 3/. 12s.6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAM, 
Optician, &c, 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

A very effective and extremely portable Instrument, peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


THE ORTHOCHRONOGRAPH, patented by 

WEBSTER & SON, 74, Cornhill, Chronometer Makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty and the East India Company. 
‘This newly-invented instrument will determine the correct per- 
formance of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, and show 
their distance from the correct time at any place. The simpli- 
city, portability, and the ease with which the results are ob- 
tained, will enable the most inexperienced to ascertain mean 
time to a correctness not hitherto attained but by experienced 
persons in the use of astronomical instruments. It may be 
adjusted to its position in two minutes. An explanatory paper, 
with their publication, forwarded free, upon inclosing two 
postage stamps. Price 4/. 10s. 74, Cornhill. 








PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 

READ begs leave to inform the Public that, after 

e 25 years’ experience in manufacturing Garden and Fire 
Engines, he has (to avoid the piracies so long practised upon 
him) taken out a NEW PATENT for Improvements in his Ma- 
chines, and will warrant to keep the valves in repair during the 
term of the patent. The above will periorm the work with two- 
thirds the labour required for any other engines for the same 
purpose hitherto invented. J. R. is now manufacturing an en- 
gine so portable, that it may be kept in a dressing or bed-room, 
as a piece of furniture, will discharge ten gallons of water per 
minute, to a distance of forty feet, and can be applied in an 
instant. 
window of a house in two minutes ;—is worthy of a place in 
every hotel or mansion in the kingdom. Engines made to 
order that will discharge from 20 to 100 gallons per minute, 
which may be seen and proved at 35, Regent Cirens, Piccadilly. 





Likewise, a Fire Escape that can be tixed to any | 


g 

W ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty and the 
East India Company.—WEBSTER & SON'S Manufactory has 
continued in Cornbill 134 years, where may be selected, from 
one of the most extensive stocks in London, every Geccription 
of superior manufacture in CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
and CLOCKS, finished under their immediate inspection on the 
premises, and at the lowest prices consistent with security for 
the maintenance of that reputation for superior workmanship 
which has distinguished their house for so many years. Com- 
pensated Duplex and Lever Watches, to counteract the varia- 
tions of temperature, upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which Government awarded the prizes three years in succes- 
sion; small elegant Lever and Horizoutal Watches, in gold 
cases, engraved or engine-turned, for ladies or gentlemen; Small 
Flat Silver Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches, for youths, 
at very moderate prices; Marine and Pocket Chronometers 
new and second-hand; ornamental and every description of 
Clocks ; Regulators upon the most approved principles. Su 
rior workmen are employed upon the premises in the repair:ng 
department for English and foreign work. The utmost value 
allowed for old watches in exchange. WEBSTER & SON'S 
Publication, with their Equation Table for the present year, 
will be sent free on the —¥}| of two postage stamps. A large 
selection of fine Second-hand Watches at very low prices. 

74, Cornhill, London. 

- __ DINNER SERVICES, TABLE GLASS, &c. 

QAN DERS & CO. 9, HoLBorn, corner or 
n Soutbampton-buildings, opposite Gray's Inn-gate, have on 
view the largest Stock in London of ‘Table Glass, Dinner, Des- 
sert, and ‘Tea Services, Ornamental China, Chandeliers, Lustres, 
Lamps, Hall Lanterns, &c. 

N.B.—A considerable number of Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services at a great reduction in price; these patterns are not 
those of the present year. but the ware is of the best quality, and 
they will be found worthy of attention—some of the Dinner 
Services in question are porcelain—in addition to which, there 
ore a few suspending Drawing Room Lamps, Lustres, and Hall 

anterns. 


N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
4 SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
onger and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


(HOSE who know the taste of, and are desirous of 
using in all its native freshness and purity, OLD MOCHA 
COFFEE, can procure it at NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD, where the rarest and very best, which, like 
good old Port Wine, has become from its age mellow in ripe- 
ness and richness of flavour, is sold by DAKIN & COMPANY, 
Te a Merchants, whose vans will deliver this choice Coffee 
within eight miles of Number One, Saint Paul's Churchyard. 
By forwarding a Post-Office Order, which will cost only 3d. for 
40s.. 201b. of this Coffee will be sent, Carriage free, to any part 
of the Kingdom ; and the excellence of its quality will recom- 
mend it as a great luxury to the aristocracy of the country. 














T AY-MAKING SEASON.—Mrs. MARY 

WEDLAKE, Widow of the late Thomas Wedlake, of 
the Fairkytes Original Iron Works, Hornchurch, Essex, and 
118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, London, begs to 
remind Agriculturists she continues making that most useful 
Implement for which her late husband obtained a patent, and 
received a Silver Medal at the Derby Show, the DOUBLE- 
ACTION HAY-MAKER, so much admired; also the HORSE 
HAY-RAKE,. They may be inspected daily at the City Repo- 
sitory for Agricultural and Colonial Implements, 118, Fencburch- 
street, opposite Mark-lane, London.—N.B, To prevent disap- 
pointment at this season, an early application for these Imple- 
ments is solicited. 





HORSE HAY-RAKE. 





N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
pi BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. Av improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
rties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
Importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Establishment, 
130 B.-Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “‘ From Metcalfe’s,”’ adopted 








by some houses. 





Under the Patronage of the Queen and Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 
YOWLANDS MACASSAR OLL— 

' This Elegant, Fragrant, and Transparent Oil, in its pre- 
servative, restorative, and beautifying qualities, for the Human 

Hair. is enequattes througheut the whole world. Price 3s.6d— 

7s.—Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and double that 

size, 218, 

CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words, “ ROW- 
LAND'’S MACASSAR OIL” engraved in two lines on the 
Wrapper; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. All others are Spurious Imitations.§ 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 

TIFRICE, a fragrant white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 

of inestimable virtue, for preserving and beautifying the TEETH, 

and strengthening the GUMS. t eradicates tartar from the 

Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves 

the enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; 
and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Scurvy is by 
its means eradicated from the gums, and a healthy action and 
redness are induced, so that the teeth (if loose) are thus ren- 
dered firm in their sockets. Price 2s. 9d. per box. % 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Proprie- 
tors’ Name and Address, thus: “A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, 
Hatton-garden,” are engraved on the Government Stamp af- 
fixed to each box. 

Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





ME IN FUN, the celebrated Chinese Cosmetique, 
4 patronized by Her Majesty and the Royal Family.— 
The great value of this COSMETIQUE is, that the ingredients, 
being solely herbaceous, the most delicate complexion can 
apply it without injury; while rough, red, and moist skins 
speedily experience beneficial results. Another most important 
feature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the sanatory 
condition of the user, the truly unpleasant sensation accom- 
panying too copious perspiration. Travellers and residents in 
warm Climates, subject to the enervating influence of tropical 
beat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, experience 
inconceivable comfort by resorting to this Cosmetique, as 
it will both allay and avert discolorization and coarseness. 
The sole proprietors are FABIAN & Co. (late Watson, Fabian 
& Co.), 24, Mark-lane, London, without whose signature on the 
labels none are genuine.—To be had wholesale of them, and 
retail of all respectable perfumers, chemists, &c. in town and 
country. —In boxes, price 3s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. each. Country 
agents required. 


JUTLER'S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) 
of the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint 
of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and compo- 
sition as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. It is 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extremely 
useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and 
after an improper use of mercury. . 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.: half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul’s, London: and may be obtained of J. 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street , likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 
20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, Edinburgh; or, by 
order, through any other respectable Droggut. 

#4* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 


OR NOTHING.—A Pamphlet on Nervousness, 

with Testimonials.—The nervous are respectfully invited 
to send to the Rev. Dr, WILLIS MOSELEY, 9, Bloomsbury- 
street, Bedford-square, for the small ampnlet jon published, 
on his most successful TREATMENT of NERVOUS or MIND 
COMPLAINTS, by which he cures these diseases as certainly as 
water quenches thirst, which pamphlet he will return, if one 
stamp is sent, free of charge. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


RARARAR AAR ARARSRAR™ 


1. 
LYELL'S TRAVELS of a GEOLO- 


GIST in NORTH AMERICA. With Plates. 2 vols. post 
8vo. (On Monday.) 


Il. 


ENGLAND under the ANGLO- 
SAXON KINGS, From the German of LAPPENBERG. 
2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 

ill. 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY of AN- 
TIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger work. By WM. 
SMITH, L.L.D. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 


IIAWKSTONE : 


England, in the Year 184—. 


a Tale of and for 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


v. 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
— ng ong I!luminations, Ornamental Borders, Ini- 


vi. 


NAVAL WORTHIES of QUEEN 
ELIZABETI'S REIGN. By JOHN BARROW, Esq. vo. 


Vil. 


NEW ZEALAND, from 1839 to 1844. 


By E. J. WAKEFIELD, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Vill. 


LIFE of LORD HILL. 


EDWIN SYDNEY. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


By Rev. 


1X. 


THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS 
and DESPATCHES. Edited by SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 
Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 


x. 


MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS for 


TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT, &c. Post 8vo. 
The following are Published: 


1, HAND-BOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 10s, 6d. 


2. MAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. 4s. 6d. 


3. IAND-BOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY AND THE 
RHINE. 12s. 


4. HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 10s. 


5. BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. 5s 


6. IAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND THE 
ALPS. L0s. 


7. HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 
12s, 


8. HAND-BOOK FOR NORTIL ITALY AND FLO- 
RENCE. 12s. 


9. HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 

15s. 

10. HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING—THE SCITIOOLS OF 
ITALY. 12s, 

1}. HAND-BOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 

12. GIFFARD'S IONIAN ISLANDS AND TIE MOREA. 

12s, 


15s. 


13. HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT AND THERES. 


14, IHAND-BOOK FOR RUSSIA, 
AND DENMARK. 12s. 


15. HAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, MADRID, 
&e. (In July.) 


16. HAND-BOOK TO TITE PUBLIC GALLERIES OF 
AKT. 10s. 


17. HAND-BOOK TO TTAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


42s. 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, 


2s. Gd. 


18. L[[AND-BOOK TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
19. HAND-BOOK TO WINDSOR AND ETON. 


28. Gd. 
2s. 6d. 


13, Great MARLBOROVGH-STREET, 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER 


STANHOPE, as related by Herself in Conversations with her 
Physician ; comprising her Opinions, with Anecdotes, of the most 
remarkable Persons of her time. 3 vols. small Svo. with Portrait, 
&e. 
rn 


EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 


Edited by the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. Superbly em- 
bellished with 24 Strert Eyoravinos by the First Artists, from 
DESIGNS by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo, 


ii. 


THE STORY OF A ROYAL FA- 
VORITE. By Mrs. GURE. 3 vols. 
“ No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The Critic. 


lv. 


A SECOND EDITION OF ‘SELF,’ 


By the Author of ‘ Cecil,’ with an ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, 
by the Author. 3 vols. 


The following are now ready: 


THE NELSON LETTERS AND 


DISPATCHES, Votvume rae Trinp. 


vi. 


THE WHITE SLAVE; OR, THE 


RUSSIAN PEASANT GIRL. By the ont a of * Revelations of 
Russia.’ 3 vols. 


Vil. 


MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DORO- 


THEA, CONSORT of GEORGE J., Elector of Hanover and King 
of England ; bee her Diary of the Conversstions of various 
of her times, and Selections from her 
Corresponden: published from the Originals, 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portra und. 
The story of the life and fate of Sophia Dorothea has hitherto 
been almost nore - a country, in co! uence of the 
u tors to involve their chief inci- 
dents in an impenetrable sed race ams —— in the archives 
< the principal German Courts an private Ms. 4 
have, however, brought to light the whole a the si ar histo 
of this Bray my 14 ber jm her wrongs and sufferings till her death, 
after thirty two incarceration, are brought forward in a pic- 
ture of Court lite ‘nm “the last century, to the extraordinary features 
of which no imagination can do justice. 








Vill. 


THREE YEARS IN CONSTAN- 


TINOPLE; or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS, By 
CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with 34 Illustrations 
from Original Drawings, 31s. 6d. bound. 
“It will be acknowledged at all hands that this is by farthe most 
= and highly finished picture of Turkish life that has yet 
red. To,travellers <a the Kast Mr. White's directions will be 
found ee aluable.”— Morning Post, 
“A book that, while it pa be taken up as a source of amuse- 
ment at any moment and in any place, or studied as a fund of in- 
formation not to be obtained within tenfold the space in any other 
uarter, must form the indi 
‘uture Visitor to the city of the Sultan.” 





of an 
— Naval and Military Gas, 


1X. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE 


CROSS; or, ROMANCE and REALITIES of EASTERN 
TRAVEL. By ELIOT B.G. WARBURTON, Esq. Second Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. In 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2is, bd. 
“This book is remarkable for the colouring, power, and play of 
fanc es ith which its descriptions are enlive a aeavente dee 
= acomnnanie passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to 


found in these volumes.”—Spectator. 


JONATHAN SHARP; OR, THE 


ADVENTURES of a KENTUCKIAN. 
3 vols. 


“This narrative is worthy of De Foe, It is full of romance from 
beginning to end. here is scarcely a chapter in the work that 
would not have made the fortune of a modern novel, for whether 
the author be exploring the haunts of the buccaneers of the Ha- 
vannah—wandering among the trackless prairies of Tex well- 


Written by Himself. 


Just Published: 


1. 
MR. JAMES’S LAST NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. Gd. 


THE SMUGGLER, 


G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


2. 
THOM’S POEMS. 


In post 8vo. price 5s. with a Portrait, the Second Edj 
with Additions, = 


RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER, 
BY 


By WILLIAM THOM, 
Or INVERURY, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


An Edition on large paper, illustrated with plates, will be 
published in a few months, price 20s. 


3. 
In post 8vo. price 9s. cloth gilt, 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
NATURALIST. 


BY 
E. P. THOMPSON. 


In post &vo. price 8s. ona a Map by Arrowsmith, 
SIDNEY AND MELBOURNE. 
BY 
C. J. BAKER, Esq. 
In post 8vo. ee. with Map, 
THE PUNJAUB. 
BY 


LIEUT.-COL. STEINBACH, 
Late of the Lahore Service. 





In a few days : 


In demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrative Diagrams, 
AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE 


NATURE AND COURSE F 
STORMS 


IN THE 
INDIAN OCEAN SOUTH OF THE 
EQUATOR, 
WITH 
A View of Discoverixe their Onicix, Exrext, Rotarm 
CHARACTER, and other Concomitant Phenomena. With® 


marks on the Szason, Wixps, and Stats of the ATMosPHil 
favourable to their DEVELOPEMENT ; for the PRACTICAL 


of a HURRICANE and their RELATIVE PosiT10N to 17s VoRtil 
Also SUGGESTIONS ON THE BEST MEANS OF AVOD 
ING THE DANGER, 


By ALEXANDER THOM, 


Surgeon 86th Regiment. 


9 
On July Ist, 
In medium 8vo. cloth, with Mlustration, price &. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of the NEW and ILLUSTRAT® 
EDITION of the 


WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, BS 
CONTAINING 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS; 
oR, 
THE BROTHERS IN ARMS. 








ing with the heoeetnrs planters in Mexico, or makin, 
ance of Mormons, , or Yankee bravoes of the true bowie 
knife school, he ra his narrative so singularly interesting that 
the reader finds j it impossible to lay it down till he hasgone through 
to the last page.”—N. WM. Magazine. 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 


Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond- street, 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, ‘Took's U 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said co 

ublished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street 
fh the said county, Publisher, at _— 14, | in Wellington-sires , 


said ; and sold by all } 
SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute , Edinburgh ; Sod 











Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


borough-street, 


J. Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, J une 21, 1845, 
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